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The Electoral Commission 
of Ghana registered 9. 1 

million voters during the 
irst two weeks of October, 

1995. The Commission 
used several tools to 
encourage all Ghanaians 
to participate, including 

this poster depicting a 

visually-impaired voter. 
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In This Edition 



lection Administrators Can Succeed Despite Challenges 

teacting to Civil Strife and Natural Disaster 



This issue of Elections Today 
explores the challenge of 
successful election adminis- 
ration in regions experiencing either 
ivil strife or natural disasters. 
4ichael Maley of the Australian 
Electoral Commission offers readers 
ome insight in his recent study of the 
lectoral process in United Nations 
>eacekeeping zones. David Leahy, 
iupervisor of Elections in Dade 
"ounty. Florida, addresses the chal- 
?nges faced by electoral officers 
ollowing a natural disaster. His 
irsthand account outlines the steps 
lis office took to hold an election in 
he days following Hurricane Andrew 
n 1992. Anthony Carroll outlines 
everal principles for election officials 
vorking in countries immersed in 
rmed conflict, based on his experi- 
nce as a member of the International 
: oundation for Election Systems 
IFES) delegation which observed the 
992 electoral process in Angola. 
The edition's 
ocus is particularly 
imely as we reflect 
>n events in 
Josnia-Herzegovina. 
eff Fischer. Execu- 
ive Vice-President 
)t IFES. recendy 
■e turned from a 
ire-election mission 
n that region. He 
issesses the situ- 
ition and proposes 
»me options for 
milding a lasting 
•lectoral institution. 

We note that free 
»nd fair elections 
"emain an integral 
'lement of Bosnian 
?eace accords. In thinking about 
'lections in Bosnia, we must recall die 
essons learned in other countries 
•vhere elections have played an impor- 
tant part in resolving civil conflict. In 
recent years, IFES has been involved in 
both El Salvador and Angola. 

El Salvador provided a positive 
example of how a savage nine-year 




In thinking about 
elections in 
Bosnia, we must 
recall the lessons 
learned in other 
countries where 
elections have 
played an important 
part in resolving 
civil conflict. 



Sunday bomb 

civil war ended in 1 992 with a UN- 
sponsored peace agreement. The 
country completed a two-year national 
reconciliation process, culminating 
with the previously warring parties 
competing freely 
and [x'acefully at 
the ballot box in 
1994. We saw a 
successful transi- 
tion to democracy 
in El Salvador 
because partici- 
pants both devoted 
sufficient time to 
building die 
political will 
necessary to 
complete the task 
and adhered to a 
realistic and flexible 
election timetable. 

Sadly. Angola did 
not see the same 
success. In this 
case study, we find how not to use an 
election to settle a civil conflict. After 
signing a peace accord in early 1992, 
the warring parties agreed to a six- 
month election timetable. The 
schedule was inflexible and, more 
important, insufficient to build a 
political climate that would ensure a 
meaningful and credible electoral 
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blast in advance of 1994 South African elections 

process. While Angolans went to the 
polls in record numbers during Septem- 
ber 1992. the process collapsed because 
contending parties could not agree on the 
results. Subsequently, the civil war 
resumed, and 30,000 more Angolans have 
since lost their lives in die civil conflict. 

As we pray for true peace in Bosnia 
and other regions affected by civil strife, 
it is critical to reflect on the lessons 
learned from prior experience to ensure 
that we help to build lasting democracy 
in the years ahead. At IFES, we take our 
job seriously and aim to provide you. in 
the electoral field, with helpful and 
interesting articles that will enhance this 
work. We remain committed to using 
our experience to provide whatever 
assistance is necessary to strengthen 
democratic electoral institutions around 
the world. 

We sincerely hope you enjoy reading 
this edition of Elections Today. Please feel 
free to write a letter to our editor 
expressing your views. We would like to 
hear from you. 




Richard W. Soudriette 
President. IFES 
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Civilian and Military Authorities Cooperate to Run Elections 

Peacekeepers' Mandate Evolving 



by Michael Malay 



In the last six years, elections have 
become part of a number of 
United Nations peacekeeping 
operations. This trend (which began 
with the 1 989-90 UN operation in 
Namibia, developed in such diverse 
areas as Western Sahara. Cambodia, 
Mozambique, El Salvador, Angola, and 
Liberia, and continues as part of the 
NATO operation in Boznia- 
Herzegovina) plots a very different 
course from that observed in tradi- 
tional peacekeeping circumstances. 
Today, elections are an integral part of 
peacekeeping missions. The electoral 
process is often a key component of the 
political agreement which was the 
impetus of the mission and which 
marks its successful conclusion. 

UN ELECTORAL ROLES 

Modern peacekeepers encounter a 
diversity of problems, including an 
unstable political environment. UN 
documents now define at least six 
electoral roles for peacekeepers facing 
this challenge: organization and 
conduct of an electoral process; 
supervision of an electoral process 
(which covers cases in which all steps of 
the process require certification of 
their validity by an outside agency, such 
as a Special Representative of the 
Secretary-General); verification of an 
electoral process (which resembles 
supervision, but involves a less intrusive 
approach, since the mission is operat- 
ing by invitation in a sovereign coun- 
try); provision of support to other 
international observers; provision of 
technical assistance in electoral man- 
agement; and provision of technical 
support for the work of national 
observer groups. 

Currently, the roles most clearly 
distinguished are those of organizing 
and conducting an election on the one 
hand, and supervising or verifying the 
process on the other. Of these, organiz- 
ing and conducting an election is hugely 
more complex and resource intensive. 



When the UN is organizing an election, 
it must recruit, train, deploy, and pay all 
the polling staff, provide all the voting 
stations with the equipment they 
require, and provide all the necessary 
logistical support for the process. 
Typically, it will also provide security for 
the process. The scale of these tasks is, 
broadly speaking, proportional to the 
voting population. A rough rule of 
thumb is that every one million voters 
require about 10,000 polling officials. 
This imposes severe limitations on the 
size of an election the UN could run. 
Of course, these constraints do not 
apply when the UN supervises or 
verifies an electoral process, as it is 
possible to do so using random checks 
rather than overseeing one hundred 
percent of the election. 

MILITARY-ELECTORAL ALLIANCE 

Faced with these 
challenges, civilian 
electoral administra- 
tors in a peacekeep- 
ing environment 
have found it 
necessary to cooper- 
ate closely with 
military forces to 
ensure critical tasks 
are completed. 
Recent experience 
shows that this 
unlikely alliance can 
be effective, when 
managed properly. 

Military support 
for the electoral 
process is necessary 
in two key areas. The first, and most 
obvious, is with security. The electoral 
component of a peacekeeping mission 
looks to the military both for advice on 
security issues, based on up-to-date 
information about the peacekeeping 
theater, and for physical security In 
the Cambodian operation of 1992-93, 
the largest electoral mission ever 
undertaken by the UN, the Commander 



within each Military Sector retained 
ultimate authority at election time ; 
rule on security-related issues. In 
addition, the military were tasked 
with guarding sensitive ballot matr 
als and all ballot boxes. This arra-. 
ment was effective and indeed cruj 
to the election's success. 

Logistics is the second area which 
requires military support. A profes- 
sional military force is well equipped 
undertake the mass movement of 
equipment, materials, and personnel 
which are a fundamental part of an 
election. In any peacekeeping missk 
the military force has logistics and 
transport units, each with a battery 
fixed-wing aircraft and helicopters, ti 
offer support. The military force als: 
has the best communications system 
and works from the outset according 
a standard operating procedure and 



clearly defined 

i 

Recent 
experience 
shows that this 
unlikely 

[military-electoral] 
alliance can 
be effective, when ». 
managed properly. 



command and 
control lines. Th 
understand the 
necessity for 
precision in 
planning and 
executing opera- 
tions and the 
importance of 
deadlines. In 
general, compe- 
tent military 
operations staff 
easily understand 
the problems 
which arise dura 
an election, and 
their instinctive responses to challeng 
faced during an election tend to be 
highly effective. 

The only alternative to military 
management of election logistics, that 
of assigning the task to civilians, will 
rarely be cost-effective in a peacekeep 
ing operation. It remains far more 
efficient to use military transport duru 
die peak activity period of an election 
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ian to set up an entirely separate 
vilian transport and distribution 
•stem to operate at full capacity for 
ily a few days. 

<V MBODIAN CASE STUDY 

The UN-run election in Cambodia is 
le most prominent example of the 
iccess of a military-electoral alliance 
i a peacekeeping zone. Although the 
re-mission planning for the electoral 
id military aspects of the mission 
ere conducted in a piecemeal manner, 
le Force Commander, Lieutenant 
eneral John Sanderson, and the Chief 
lectoral Officer, Professor Reg Austin, 
ecided early in the operation to 
^operate closely General Sanderson 
ad a strong, outward-looking focus. 
Iways regarding the election as the 
etermining factor of the mission's 
iccess or failure. While support for 
xe election process was not originally 
art of the military's mandate, a UN 
ecurity Council resolution subse- 
uently authorized the military to 
irow its full weight behind the 
lection. A joint military-electoral 
'orking group was established some 
ve months before the vote to under- 
ike the necessary logistical planning. 

The working group gave the military 
esponsibility for all major election- 
elated logistics, making it virtually 
■\evitable that the military's command 
nd control arrangements would 
iecome the backbone of the election 
irocess. In each province, a Joint 
)perations Center, headed by the 
lector Commander, became the focal 
wint for all communications and 
lecision-making related to the election 
irocess. In Phnom Penh, an Election 
Support Coordination Center which 
iversaw all incoming and outgoing 
ommunications was established within 
he Military Operations Branch. These 
irrangements worked effectively in 
)ractice, and constitute a useful model 
or future operations. 

Inescapably, electoral officials and the 
nilitary were forced to resolve some 
lelicate issues. The two groups held 
lifferent concepts of security, for 
example. The military maintained that 
he protection of voting stations 
nvorved securing a perimeter and 
iropping back to smaller, secure areas. 
Vet such an approach is antithetical to 
the basic electoral modus operandi of going 
sut to the voters, and, at the time, 
deeply concerned those involved in the 



electoral component After careful 
discussion, the military's approach was 
agreed on as the only feasible option and 
was adopted, but proved to have a 
deleterious effect on voter turnout in 
Cambodia's most unstable provinces, 
Kompong Thorn and Siem Reap. 

CONCLUSION 

The Cambodian example provides 
some important lessons for the future. 
Fundamentally, modern peacekeeping 
missions must be integrated operations, 
containing both civilian and military 
components but commanded by one 
authority Civilian and military 
components should work cooperatively 
In addition, the overall objectives of 
such missions should focus principally 
J on the long-term and political rather 
! than the short-term and military. 

From the operation's outset, support 
for an electoral process must be factored 
into the military's mandate and plan- 
ning. The length of the Cambodian 
mission - some 1 8 months - allowed 
time for correcting initial defidendes in 
the process. This opportunity, however, 
will not always be available in future 
missions, particularly when the overall 
time-frame is compressed. 

The Dayton Agreement on Bosnia- 
Herzegovina may turn out to be a case 
in point. At the moment, it is by no 
means clear that the NATO military 
forces will be mandated, configured, or 
equipped to support the electoral 
process in that country Nor is it clear 
what other resources will be available. 

Civilian electoral administrators for 
their part must recognize the con- 
straints faced by the military and be 
prepared to make adjustments to their 
plans to reflect specific military 
concerns. This is particularly impor- 
tant in the unstable environment often 
found in a peacekeeping zone. 
Fundamentally, an election in such 
circumstances must be seen as a 
military operation. 

As new actors, such as NATO, make 
their debut on the peacekeeping stage, 
whatever the merits of those develop- 
ments, it is most important that the 
lessons learned in the last six years not 
be forgotten. 0 

Michael Maley is Director of Research and 
International Services at the Australian 
Electoral Commission (AEC). The views 
expressed in this article are not necessarily 
those of the AEC or IEES. 



Upcoming in 
Elections Today 
April 1 996 

FOCUS 

Some election officials face 
running elections with a few, 
widely-scattered voters in an 
expansive territory. The next 
edition of ET will focus on the 
challenges of election administra- 
tion in this environment. 

RUSSIAN FEDERATION 

With the December 199 5 elec- 
tions. Russians saw a major shift in 
power in the State Duma. The 
International Foundation for 
Election Systems (IFES) sent an 
observer team. ET will provide 
some insights on the monitoring 
process. 

HAITI 

In December 1995. Haiti saw the 
transfer of power from one 
democratically-elected government 
to another for the first time in its 
history ET will offer an "insider's" 
look at an innovative voter 
education program conducted in 
advance of the election. 

WEST BANK/GAZA 

With limited television coverage 
available in the West Bank and 
Gaza, a traditional voter informa- 
tion drive could not be conducted 
before the January 1996 Palestin- 
ian elections. ET will report on a 
unique voter education program, 
which included vote simulation 
sessions for participants 

We welcome your comments on 
this and our upcoming edition. 
Write to: 

The Editor. 
Ekctiom Today, IFES 
1 101 15th Street N.W. 
3rd Floor 
Washington. D.C. 20005 
e-mail: elections_today@ifcs.org 
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Ghana Registers 9. 1 Million Voters in Two Weeks 

"Voting Is Your Right, So Let's Register" 



by Richard Soudriette 



Ghanaians demonstrated a 
clear commitment to the 
democratic process by 
registering to participate in the 1996 
Presidential and Legislative Elections. 
Reminded by the jingle "Voting is your 
right, so let's register." a civic education 
tool developed by die Electoral Commis- 
sion of Ghana, an estimated 9. 1 million 
citizens, representing 90 percent of die 
eligible population, registered to vote 
between October 1 and 15, 1995. The 
voter registration campaign was orga- 
nized by die Ghanaian Electoral Com- 
mission under the leadership of its 
Chairman, Dr. K. Alari-Gyan, with 
assistance from the International 
Foundation for Election Systems (IFES). 

In the past year, IFES' Supporting the 
Electoral Process (STEP) project team 
has assisted the Electoral Commission 
in encouraging a lasting and democratic 
electoral process in Ghana. STEP 
Project Manager foe Baxter and 
Information Systems Advisor Michael 
Yard have provided a wide range of 
technical assistance to the Commission 
in areas such as voter registration, 
registrar training, design and produc- 
tion of registration 
materials, voter 
education, comput- 
erization, donor 
coordination, and 
election administra- 
tion. The project 
has received finan- 
cial support from 
the United States 
Agency for Interna- 
tional Development 



...the voters' interest 
in the registration 
campaign was 
unprecedented. 



(USAID) mission in Accra. 

Between October 4 and 8, I observed 
the registration process firsdiand. Alter 
meeting widi Dr. Afari-Gyan and his 
colleagues. I visited eight registration 
sites in the city of Kumasi, a three-hour 
drive north of Accra, and met with 
representatives from all the major poli- 
tical parties. The Director of Training 
for the Electoral Commission, Hubert 
Ampornah, accompanied me. 



Voter registration in Ghana 

I left Ghana with two clear impres- 
sions. First, the voters' interest in the 
registration campaign was unprec- 
edented. Ghanaians responded in 
overwhelming 
numbers to the 
registration request. 
A clever voter 
education campaign, 
which included a 
saturation of the 
airwaves with the 
"Voting is your 
right, so let's 
register" jingle, was 
certainly a contrib- 
uting tactor. Throughout the country 
and even in the registration lines, 
people were humming this jingle. 

Second, the registration of 9 million 
voters in two weeks, a nearly inconceiv- 
able task, could not have been com- 
pleted without a strategic and effective 
registration plan. Working coopera- 
tively with IFES. the Election Commis- 
sion resolved a variety of logistical 



problems to ensure voter registrati 
material and equipment were avails: 
throughout the country. In addition 
was responsible for training approxi- 
mately 60,000 registration workers . 
80,000 political party agents as regie 
tion observers. 

A principal component of my trip 
Kumasi was to observe the voter 
registration process and evaluate the 
quality of training there. One impre^ 
sive feature in the voter registration 
campaign was that registration sites 
were located at polling station local) 
where voters will return to cast their 
ballots next year. This will minimize 
any confusion voters may experience 
election day in 1 996. 

The professionalism of regional 
officials in charge of die election, sue 
as Kumasi District Election Officer 15 
Boateng. contributed gready to the 
success of the registration process in 
that region. Led by his example, poll 
workers approached their job with 
seriousness and competence. During 
our observation at registration sites, i 
identified very few errors on the 
registration forms. The largest problr 
that arose involved party registration 
monitors who were to quick to ques- 
tion whether voters were Ghanaian 
citizens or aliens. Fortunately, the 
Election Commission had devised an 
appeal process so that anyone whose 
right to register was challenged could 
have their case heard. In the end. the 
district election officials determined 
that 80 percent of "challenged" voters 
were eligible. 

As the Election Commission now 
prepares for the unveiling of the 
voter registration list and then the 
elections in 1996, I am confident w* 
will see continued enthusiastic voter 
participation. 0 

Richard Soudriette is President of the 
International Foundation for Election Syst(*> 
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Election Commission Uses OMR Technology 

Scanning Proves Cost Effective in Ghana 



y Joe Baxter 



Since November 1994, the Inter- 
national Foundation for Election 
Systems (IFES) has worked with 
le Ghanaian Electoral Commission to plan 
nd carry out an intensive, two-week inter 
•gistrat ion process, joe Baxter, the Project 
Manager of IFES ' two-year technical assistance 
rogram in Ghana, offers insight on the 
•cfinology behind die campaign '$ success. 
Planning for the registration began 
early a full year before the October 
-15, 1995 registration period with 
he Electoral Commission and IFES' 
upporting the Electoral Process 
STEP) project team outlining a 
trategy. With a potential registry of 
0 million voters, it would have been 
mpossible to compile a computer- 
zed voters' register by traditional 
neans within the six months following 
egistration, a requirement specified in 




Afafi Gyan. Chairman of Ghana's Election Commission, reviews 

voter list with Joe Baxter. 



Ghana's electoral law. As a result, the 
Commission committed to using 
Optical Mark Recognition (OMR) 
scanning technology to compile the list. 

OMR technology has been used in 
Africa for many years. But while the 
West Africa Exams Council had used 
the technology to grade student tests in 
Ghana, it had not been used for 
anything else. OMR technology will now 
allow the Commission to produce a 
register within the legal time limit and 
at a lower cost than the more tradi- 
tional method of hiring hundreds of 
data entry clerks to enter the registra- 
tion information into a computer. 

The technology will, instead, input 
the information automatically. It uses 
marks at designated locations on a 
scannable form to represent numbers 
and letters of the alphabet. Scanners 
convert these tick 
marks into an 
ASCII, or text only, 
format that compil- 
ers can understand. 
Because of the 
design of the OMR 
form, the Commis- 
sion was forced to 
limit the informa- 
tion placed in the 
computer to only 
data that will 
actually be used on 
Election Day: the 
name, age, and sex of 
the voter. Other 
information gadien'd 
during the process, 
including the voter's 
street address, home 
town, and father's and 
modier's name, will 
only be used in cases 
where a voter's eli- 
gibility is challenged. 

OMR technology 
did not solve all the 
Commission's 
problems. Registra- 



If 

...while the West 
Africa Exams 
Council had used 
the technology to 
grade student tests 
in Ghana, it had 
not been used 33 
for anything else. 



tion system security was another 
primary concern. Commission mem- 
bers recognized the necessity of 
discouraging the production of both 
counterfeit and altered voter identifica- 
tion (ID) cards while remaining within 
the modest budget provided for the 
project. Working with the IFES STEP 
project team, the Commission devel- 
oped a process that places emphasis 
upon security in the registration 
procedure and does not simply rely on 
the security features built into the 
voter ID card. In 1994, the Commis- 
sion had already committed itself to 
providing voter ID cards to all regis- 
tered voters. In the 10 regional capital 
cities, the ID cards were to include a 
photograph of the voter. Outside these 
centers, where most individuals know 
the people in their community. ID 
cards were to carry the voter's thumb- 
print instead. 

The Commission wanted to ensure 
the ID card contained at least some 
security options. Consequently, it built 
an ultraviolet security feature into 
either the photo or the thumbprint, 
depending on the card being produced. 
In addition, it used plain 120 grams/ 
meter 2 paper which was sturdy enough 
to be a card, but was still destroyed if 
an attempt was made to pull apart the 
laminate to make an alteration. The 
card also bore a unique voter ID 

Ghana continued on page 8 
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Ghana continued from page 7 

number. The number was included on 
the scannable voter registration form 
entered into the computer along with 
the voter information. Throughout the 
process, the Commission kept accurate 
records of which voter registration ID 
numbers were issued to each ol the 
18,766 registration centers. The 
computer was programmed to reject 
forms that did not come from the 
proper center. The ID numbers assigned 
to each registration center were also 
made available to all the political 
parties in Ghana, providing yet another 
check on the process. Forms dial were 
not used during the voter registration 
exercise were returned to the Commis- 
sion. The Commission's computer 
was then programmed to reject the 
unused forms. 

Party agents were also made an 
essential part of the registration 
process. By providing the opportunity 
for representatives of political parties 
to be present at each registration 
center and to record which forms were 
used and which were not, another link 
in the security chain was added. 

While the implementation process 
required a great deal of coordination 
and work, it has proven worthwhile for 
the Commission. Counterfeiters who 
simply produce an imitation II) card 
will not outsmart the system as the 
name and number on it must match 
the name and number on the register at 
a specific polling place. Because the 
Commission has assigned only certain 
numbers to each registration center or 
polling station, anyone attempting to 
pass a counterfeit ID card would need, 
first, to know which numbers were 
assigned to a specified registration 
center or polling station, and, second, 
to convince a registered voter to forfeit 
his or her ID card so that an imitation 
card could be produced. At that point, 
the "fake" voter would still run the risk 
of being challenged and arrested on 
election day. 

Theft of ID cards will be just as futile. 
Voters have been encouraged to report 
lost or stolen ID cards to the police 
and/or the District Electoral Officer. 
The card's number is then deleted from 
the voter register anil a new ID card, 
with a completely new number, is 
issued to the individual - making the 
lost or stolen card worthless. 

By building these security features 



into the registration 
system, the Com- 
mission has been 
able to produce the 
ID cards at a cost of 
less than 3 5 cents 
per registered voter. 
Remarkably, the 
entire registration 
process was carried 
out at a cost of 
about 99 cents per 
voter, quite an 
accomplishment 
given that in many 
countries the ID 
card alone costs 
more than one 
dollar per voter. 

In Ghana, the next 
step in constructing 
a reliable voters' 
register will come in 
April 1996 when the — — 
voters' register is 

displayed publicly. The list of people 
who registered at each center will be 
posted for their inspection. In 
addition, the Commission will 
provide the political parties widt 
both a paper copy and, through the 
assistance of the STEP project, a 
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computer-readah 
copy of the 
register. This to! 
provide the 
political partic 
ample opportu- 
to inspect and 
challenge nams 
on the register 
well in advance 
election day. T 
effort will ensr 
the political 
parties of Ghai. 
are equal partr- 
in the election 
process and 
increase the 
register's accir; 
for the 1996 
Presidential ar 
Legislative 
Elections. 0 



Joe Baxter was th 
Registrar of Voters for the District of 
Columbia from 1983 to 1995. More 
recently, he served as Chief Election 
Officer for the United Nations Obsem 
Hon Mission in Liberia (UNOMIL) 
before joining IFES. 



New Name in 1 996 

International Foundation for Election System 




IFIES 




The democratic revolution which began late in the 1980s has swept 
totalitarian regimes frotn power all over the globe. In its wake, many 
countries have implemented a democratic form of government . Since 
1987, IFES has played an important role in this transition, assisting 
emerging democracies in constructing free, fair, and transparent elec- 
toral processes. 

In 1996, IFES celebrates its ninth anniversary. During this year, W? 
will change our name to better reflect our focus on election processes. 
At t he International foundation for Election Systems, we look forward to 
many more opportunities to help build credible and sustainable 
democratic institutions around the globe. 
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Poll Worker Seminar Offers Advice in South Africa 

JUST DO IT!" 



>y Constance A. Kaplan 

With more than 700 
transitional local govern- 
ments lacing elections 
inly a month away, the most often 
■e pea ted phrase among consultants 
.vith the International Foundation for 
Election Systems (IFES) was: "Just Do 
It!". In preparation for South Africa's 



electoral process appeared excessive and 
certainly difficult to simplify. Polling 
site administration is extremely 
complex in South Africa, as demon- 
strated by the need for 19 to 22 
workers simply to run each polling 
station on election day. Most election 
official training was planned for day- 




November I. 1995 local government 
elections. IFES conducted a three-day 
workshop, recommending a variety of 
procedural changes and identifying a 
number of pitfalls in the South African 
local electoral process. 

Organized and sponsored by the 
African-American Institute (AAI). the 
Cooperative for Research and Educa- 
tion (CORE), and the South African 
Council of Churches (SACC). the 
August 10-13 conference held just 
outside Johannesburg brought together 
election advisors, government represen- 
tatives, technical consultants from 
many countries, and representatives 
from non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs). All shared the common goal 
of facilitating the local electoral process 
in South Africa. 

Certain procedures required in the 



Workshop participants take a break 

long sessions conducted by local 
administrators, who had little or no 
experience. In the polling place, a 
simple paper ballot would be used 
during the day. with election day 
workers being assigned specific respon- 
sibilities, from monitoring the pilling 
place entrance and exit to explaining 
the voting process. 

In preparation for the conference. 
IFES consultants read a plethora of 
reports, newspaper articles, and source 
materials, including an instructional 
manual of more than 150 typed pages, 
in an effort to understand the South 
African voting procedures. 

During the conference, five basic 
components of an effective training 
program were presented to partici- 
pants. An effective training program 
should include: 



• simple instructions, clearly organized, 
which use small words and short 
sentences; 

• a variety of training methods, such as 
role playing, avidio visual materials, 
and lectures; 

• training aids, including checklists, 
reminder notices, duty cards, flip 
charts, graphic illustrations, and 
newsletters to reinforce the material; 

• a relief mechanism, a person, docu- 
ment, or telephone number to turn 
to for assistance with problems that 
arise on election day; and 

• a method of evaluating the training. 
including examinations, study guides, 
election day problems, and post- 
election de-briefing. 

Following the workshop, IFES 
consultants worked closely with the 
Technical Resource Croup, a consor- 
tium of election consultants from 
Commonwealth countries working in 
Pretoria. Assigned the task of imple- 
menting certain training fundamentals, 
the IFES consultants drafted election 
checklists and began reorganizing the 
1 50-page election-day manual. In 
addition, a newsletter prototype and 
flip chart scheme were developed for 
future use in the South African elec- 
toral process. It is hoped that these 
resources will assist the South African 
government as it works to establish a 
professional election commission to 
administer and conduct all types of 
elections throughout the country. 0 

Connie Kaplan is Community Services and 
Training Director of the Board of Election 
Commissioners in Chicago. She offered her 
expertise at the conference, along with Edwin 
Lombard, Clerk of the Court of New Orleans, 
Harry Neufeld, an information systems expert 
from Canada, and Ann Washington, General 
Registrar from Norfolk. Virginia. 

N.B. : Since politicians could not agree on 
voting district boundaries for Cape Town 
and Durban, these areas were permitted to 
delay their local government elections until 
March I. J 996. 
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Interview: An Observer in Tanzania Reviews Her Experience 

On the Front Line 



On October 29, the United 
Republic of Tanzania, created 
in 1 964 out of the union of 
Tangany ika and the Island'! of Zanzibar, held 
Presidential and Parliamentary elections. 
Ann Gardner was assigned to observe the 
elections in a region outside Tanzania 's capital 
city, DarEs Salaam. Elections Today (ET) 
Editor Michael Boda asked Ms. Gardner to 
describe her participation in the IEES 
delegation. 

ET: Where were you assigned to 
observe elections? 

A.G.: We were asked to observe 
the election process in the Kilimanjaro 
region. My partner, Lesley Israel, and I 
visited various constituencies in this 
area, including Rombo, Hai, and Moshi, 
and chose to work in Hal specifically on 
election day. Due to the geographic size 
of the region and difficulties with trans- 
portation, it was impossible to observe 
in all our assigned constituencies. 

ET: What were your responsibilities 
before, during, and after election day? 

A.G.: After orientation and 
training sessions and during the days 
leading to the election, we were to 
become acquainted with our territory 
by pinpointing the location of many of 
the polling places and touring the 
constituencies. We were to speak with 
returning officers, interviewing them on 
their preparation for the elections and 
observing, when possible, training 
sessions for die election. On election 
day. we were to observe the activities in 
many polling places, verify that these 
stations were open and stocked with 
the necessary supplies (i.e. ballots) and. 
of course, that the ballots were counted 
at the end of the day. On the day after 
the election, we were to observe both 
the ballot pick-up process and the 
organization of the vote tabulation. 

ET: Where wen* [x>lling stations 
located? 

A.G.: The polling stations were 
numerous and seemed to be conve- 
niently located around the population 
centers. In the rural constituency of 



Hai. 295 polling stations with 62,988 
registered voters were found in Hai, 
and 124 polling stations with 28.025 
registrants were located in Siha. 
Although some of Uiese polling 
stations were combined in one 
building, the distribution seemed to 
be fair, and voters seemed to find 
them easily accessible. 

ET: Did the polling stations open 
and close on time in your area? 

A.G.: Generally, the polling stations 
opened on time in the Hai constituency 
with only a few exceptions. Our 




Ann Gardner 



colleagues from the United Nations 
observing in the Kilimanjaro region also 
reported a relatively consistent 
opening of the polls at the prescribed 
time. This was not the situation at 
poll closing, however. Shortly before 
the 4:00 p.m. poll closing time, it was 
announced over the radio that all polls 
were to remain open until 8:00 p.m. 
to allow those who had not voted 
some additional time. Poll workers 
were confused by the announcement. 

Lesley and I determined to stop at 
two polls at the far end of a road in the 
Hai region to watch the closing and the 
tallying of the ballots. There, poll 
workers were aware of the directive to 
alter the closing time, but did not 
honor it. A radio announcement was 
not an official announcement, they 
determined. Further, 97 percent of 
registered voters had already been to 
their polls. 



Some difficulties arose with the 
ballot pick-up process. The significar: 
number of polling stations combined 
with hazardous and, at times, almost 
impassible roads meant the process 
took longer than expected. On the da\ 
after the election, Lesley and I visited 
several polling stations. As of 4:00 
p.m., some poll workers were still 
waiting with their ballots. Once the 
pick-up crew arrived, workers had to 
accompany the ballot boxes to the 
office of the returning officer to ensu- 
their safe disposition. 

ET: In your view, were there am 
irregularities in the election process? 

A.G.: Lesley and I observed no 
blatant irregularities in the process, li 
most cases, the officials were open to 
our many questions. In one situation 
two returning officers that we visited 
the day after the election refused to 
open any ballot boxes or count totals 
until representatives from all parties 
and candidates were present. Only in 
the Moshi Urban section did we get th 
"run around" the day after the election 
There, workers claimed the counting 
process was nearly complete, but that 
no one could speak to us now. "Please 
come back, or maybe visit Moshi Rura. 
just up the road," they said. 

ET: How did the Tanzanian people 
feel about the first multi-party election* 
in the past three decades? 

A.G.: The voters were patient and 
quiet. The majority voted early and 
seemed, in some unspoken way. deter- 
mined to vote. They completed the 
voting process quickly and appeared to 
be aware of the procedures. In one 
case, we saw a polling agent (partv 
representative) begin to assist a voter 
Those in line spoke up and told the 
agent that the voter could select 
whoever she wanted. 0 

Ann Gardner is the former Director of 
Elections for the Kansas City Board of 
Election Commissioners and is currently Via 
President of Training and Customer Support 
for United States ti/ting Systems, Inc. 
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An Observer Asks if the Task is Too Great 

Election Observation in Tanzania 

by Keith Klein 



Eligible voters in Tanzania, an 
east African country with 
approximately nine million 
registered voters, travelled to 40,000 
Dolling stations, most them tar from 
saved roads, electricity, or telephone 
service, on October 29 to elect a 
□resident and 232 members of parlia- 
ment. At the invitation of the Govern- 
ment of the United Republic of 
Tanzania, a 25-member team from the 
International Foundation for Election 
Systems (IFES) was there to observe 
he elections. Seven members ot the 
ielegation had arrived about a month 
rjrior to the vote, eight arrived two 
.veeks prior to the election, and the 
■est arrived one week before voting day. 

The people of Tanzania expected the 
nternational observer teams, including 
he IFES team, to proclaim within days 
if the vote whether the country had 
experienced a "free and fair" election. 
Both the U.S. Embassy in Tanzania and 
he United States Agency for Interna- 
:ional Development (USAID) mission 
A'hich had funded the IFES delegation 
■xpected much the same and re- 
quested that IFES offer informed and 
fetailed guidance on how the election 
ihould be evaluated. 




What is really 
involved in 
determining 
whether an 
election is 
free and fair? 



Given the size of 
the country and 
the electorate, the 
logistical challenges 
of observing 
elections in devel- 
oping countries, 
the time and 
financial con- 
straints on IFES' 
international 
delegation, and the 
complexity of 
evaluating the 

quality of an ^ 
election process, was this an impossible 
task? What is really involved in 
determining whether an election is free 
and fair? Was it possible for a small 
delegation in Tanzania to accurately 
make such a determination? 

An election is a complex process 
involving actors at all levels of society 
in both the private and public sectors. 
In election observation, however, the 
actor that is primarily being evaluated 
is the State, and more specifically the 
election authority The essential 
question asked by international 
observers (and domestic observers too) 
during an election is whether the State 
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Voting outdoors in a school yard 



adequately fulfilled 
its responsibility to 
carry out a credible, 
transparent, and fair 
election exercise. 

The responsibili- 
ties of the State and 
the election author- 
ity in the context of 
elections are myriad. 
At their core, 
however, lies an 
obligation to protect 
the rights of indi- 
vidual voters, 
candidates, and political parties. A 
partial list of commonly accepted rights 
of individuals and groups in a multi- 
party democratic election would 
include: 

• access to an effective, impartial, 
and non-discriminatory registration 
procedure: 

• equal and effective access to polling 
stations; 

• one's vote being given equivalent 
weight to that of other voters; 

• the right to a secret ballot; 

• exposure to basic information on 
election procedures and electoral 
issues; 

• the right to form and/or join a 
political party; 

• freedom of expression, informa- 
tion, movement, and assembly; 

• access to the media; 

• adequate security for voters, 
candidates, and election material; 

• the ability to appeal denial or 
restriction of these rights; 

• and the timely resolution of 
disputes. 

The fundamental question for 
election observers, therefore, is whether 
the State did an adequate job of 
guaranteeing these rights, such that the 
process can be called free and fair and 
the results credible and legitimate. In 
some cases, the answer to that question 

Election continued on page 12 
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Election continued from page 11 

- be it "yes" or "no" - is simple and 
obvious to all. Most elections, however, 
tall somewhere on the scale between 
perfect and catastrophic, and such 
elections require a more finely-tuned 
judgement on the part of observers. 

The evidence 
required to make 
such a judgement 
obviously extends far 
beyond both the 
voting day and the 
country's capital anil 
other urban centers. 
The first level of 
information on 
which observers 
build their judge- 
ment regarding an 
election is whether a 
suitable legal and 
administrative 
structure is in place. 
Docs the electoral 
law provide tor a 
sufficiently open and ' 
equitable process? Does it describe 
inappropriate and forbidden behavior 
by political parties, security forces, 
civic groups, and individuals'!' Does it 
describe necessary and required 
behavior by election officials and others 
to ensure the protection of individual 
and group rights? Is there a trustwor- 
thy and competent election authority 
in place that has the capacity to 
administer fair and effective elections? 

Given an adequate (but inevitably 
imperfect) electoral structure, the task 
of observers is to see if the legal and 
administrative institutions are doing 
their jobs. Are compliance and enforce- 
ment adequate? In other words, the 
observers' task is to watch the behavior 
of institutions and individuals and to 
evaluate that behavior's impact on the 
rights of individual and groups. 

The relevant behavior occurs all over 
a country where an election is taking 
place, and throughout an extended 
period surrounding election day 
Observer groups, to gather reliable 
evidence rather than men- hearsay, 
must be present for a long period of 
time and be dispersed throughout the 
country. For an international observer 
delegation to present a lair and accu- 
rate report on an electoral process, in 



H Observer groups, 
to gather reliable 
evidence rather 

than mere hearsay, 
must be present for 
a long period 
of time and 
be dispersed 
throughout 
the country. 



other words, requires a large expendi- 
ture of financial and human resources. 

Unfortunately, the required resources 
are often unavailable to observer 
groups. Are then international observ- 
ers reduced to making reports that are, 
at best, sketchy and incomplete and, at 
worst, unfair and inaccurate? Too 

often, this has been 
the case. Serious 
and legitimate 
doubts have been 
raised, both by 
hinders and the 
"recipients" of 
international 
observer delegations, 
of their cost- 
effectiveness and 
efficacy. 

For several years, 
organizations in the 
U.S. and elsewhere 
that sponsor 
international 
observation mis- 
sions have been 
grappling with these 
issues. When a single observer delega- 
tion is unable to achieve alone the 
required chronological and geographical 
breadth to adequately pass judgement 
on an electoral process, several field- 
tested alternatives are available. The 
delegation can establish links with 
other international observer groups to 
share information. Even better, 
international observers can collaborate 
with domestic observers, tapping into 
their much broader reach across the 
country. Observer groups can also 
establish realistic objectives and 
expectations for themselves by defining 
a purpose for the observation other 
than that of passing an overall judge- 
ment on the freedom and fairness of 
the election. 

In Tanzania, IFES set out to do all of 
these things - setting realistic goals and 
coordinating with domestic observers 
and other international observer 
delegations. A three-month presence in 
Tanzania enabled the IFFS delegation to 
establish relationships with other 
observer groups and to share informa- 
tion, both before and after the elec- 
tions, adding to the scope of what IFES 
could legitimately include in its reports. 
The lack of an effective coordinating 
mechanism for observer groups. 



however, prevented that sharing of 
information from being as useful as :i 
might have been. 

IFES explicitly stated that it did no: 
intend to make a post-election state- 
ment on the "free and fair" question 
Instead. IFES would issue a pre-eleci: ■ 
report to the Electoral Commission an. 
USAID, noting observed and potent^ 
problems. A post-election report w 
be released to the general public will u 
a month after the completion of the 
election process, providing as comply 
an analysis as possible of the election 
structure (law and electoral commis- 
sion), of the observed behavior and 
impact on the protection or violation 
of individual and group rights, and ol 
ways that the election system can be 
improved in the future. 

The IFES observation project in 
Tanzania succeeded in producing botr 
of those reports. Its own reduced 
objectives, however, did not stop the 
press and the people of Tanzania frorr 
asking IFES for a "free and fair" 
verdict. Both the domestic and 
diplomatic audiences understandably 
expected quick and summative judge- 
ment from international groups vvhict 
had come from far away at great 
expense to watch the elections. Some 
observer delegations in Tanzania, evei 
small and of limited reach, fulfilled 
those expectations and issued evalua- 
tive statements soon after election da^ 
and predictably, they fell somewhere ii 
the realm of incomplete to inaccurate 
IFES chose not to make a public 
statement in the immediate aftermatt 
of the Tanzanian elections, electing to 
avoid inaccuracy by not speaking too 
soon with incomplete information 

The observation mission's experien.. 
in Tanzania reinforced that IFES can 
and should continue to improve its 
observation methodology and continue 
to apply it both thoughtfully arid 
flexibly to election events where IFES 
believes that observers, through their 
presence and through the disseminati 
of the information they gather, can 
contribute positively to the short- »nc 
long-term protection of a people's 
democratic rights. 0 

Keith Klein is Director of Programs for .\rr. 
and the Near East at IFES. He led the 
IFES observation team in Tanzania. 
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Algerian Overseas Vote Count Observed 

by Adila R. Laidi 



Algerians went to the polls on 
November 16, 1995 to vote 
.in the first-ever freely 
contested presidential elections in the 
Arab world. The elections took place 
following three years of quasi-civil 
war during which an estimated 
40,000 people lost their lives follow- 
ing the cancellation of runoff parlia- 
mentary elections in January, 1992. 
after the overwhelming victory of the 
Islamist candidates in the December 
1991 first round of the elections. 

Despite threats of violence on 
election day from terrorist organiza- 
tions, voter turnout was high, with 
three-quarters of the 16 million 
registered voters casting their vote. The 
winner was the unelected incumbent. 
President Liamine Zeroual. who won 
with 61 percent. The moderate 
Islamist Mahfoudh 
Nahnah was 
defeated, having 
gained only 25 
percent. Secularist 
candidate Said 
Saadi scored nine 
percent, while 
nationalist candi- 
date Noureddine 
Boukrouh gained 
only three percent. 
Observers from the 
United Nations, the 
Organization for 
African Unity, and 
the Arab League 
were present on 
election day. 

More voters 
turned out for this 
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...the persons 
counting the 
ballots were not 
the diplomats 
appointed as 
poll workers, 
but Algerian 
residents in the 
Washington area.... 



election than during 
Algeria's last free elections in December 
1991. At that time, the participation 
rate was estimated at 49 percent. The 
1995 voter turnout of 76 percent of all 
registered voters, coupled with the 
support given to Liamine Zeroual, 
seems to be a mandate for the Presi- 



dent to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement to 
the current crisis 
gripping Algeria. 

Algerians residing 
in the US were also 
given an opportunity 
to vote at both the 
New York and 
Washington consu- 
lates. People living 
beyond a convenient 
distance from these 
locations could only 
vote by mailing a 
power of attorney to 
an individual who 
could vote at one of the two locations, 
as there was no voting by mail. 

At the Washington consulate, over a 
thousand voters were placed on a 

registration list. 
The list was not 
generated through 
a special registra- 
tion process. 
Instead. Algerians 
registered with the 
Algerian consulate 
as residents of the 
United States were 
automatically 
placed on the list 
and sent a voter 
card by mail. 

The U.S. vote 
was held between 
November 1 1 and 
16. At the 
Washington 
embassy, officials 
reserved a room 
for the process. 
Each evening, die ballot box was sealed 
widi wax and placed in the Ambassador's 
office for safe storage. Embassy staffers 
were named as poll workers, and one 
party observer for the candidate 



Washington, D C area Algenans count the votes 

Mahfoudh Nahnah was present on 
various days of the polling and when 
the ballots were counted. 

On November 16. the polls closed at 
7:00 p.m. The vote counting exhibited 
a unique feature of the Algerian 
election law: the persons counting die 
ballots were not the diplomats ap- 
pointed as poll workers, but Algerian 
residents in the Washington area who 
came to observe the counting. Out of 
the thirty non-diplomats present, nine 
were selected and asked to open die box. 
retrieve the ballots, open the enve- 
lopes, read the name of the candidate, 
and tabulate the votes. This procedure 
was die same as diat followed through- 
out Algeria on election day 

Of the 1048 people registered, 285 
cast their votes; 127 voted for Said 
Saadi, 92 for the incumbent. Presi- 
dent Zeroual. 36 for Mahfoudh 
Nahnah. 17 for Boukrouh, and 13 
ballots were spoiled. 0 



Adila R. Laidi is Program Officer for the 
Africa and Near East Division at IFESI 
Washington. 
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Facing the Future in Bosnia 

OSCE Assessment Team Lays Groundwork 



by Jeff Fischer 



Election administrators in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina must 
overcome almost every 
imaginable challenge in the coming 
months as they face infrastructure 
deficiencies, violent conflict, and 
must deal with many of the pains 
associated with a new system of 
governance and representation. 

Annex III of the Dayton peace 
accords mandates that elections occur 
within the six months following the 
accords' signing in Paris on December 
14. 1995. though it states that an 
additional three months could be 
granted to ensure proper preparation 
for the electoral process. The interna- 
tional community has already indicated 
that at least part of the additional time 
will likely be required. 

The Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). as the 
"agent" for the international commu- 
nity, is responsible for supervising and 
conducting these elections. In Decem- 
ber 1995 and January 1996. the OSCE 
fielded an electoral assessment mission 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina. Eed by Ron 
Could, Assistant Chief Electoral 
Officer lor Canada, the team also 
included Jorgen Elklit. a political 
scientist from Aarhus Universitet in 
Denmark; Paricia Evvashko, a plan- 
ning and automation specialist from 
Canada. Ciorgio Fontana. OSCE 
election consultant from Switzerland; 
Reiner Morell. an attorney with the 
Cerman Foreign Ministry; Manne 
Wangborg. a member of the Swedish 
delegation to the OSCE; and me. 

THE "ROAD" TO SARAJEVO 

If the difficulties experienced in 
traveling to Sarajevo are any reflection 
of the obstacles ahead for election 
officials, planning and determination 
will remain essential throughout the 
electoral exercise. On the way to 
Sarajevo from Zagreb, the team traveled 
on board a United Nations (UN) cargo 
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essential.... 



flight, sharing space with UN peace- 
keepers. Passengers were seated on 
benches lining the walls, while cargo 
containers filled the middle of the 
aircraft. The plane landed briefly in 
Split, a Croatian resort city on the 
Adriatic Coast, whose 
airport has been 
transformed into a 
hub for UN military 
air traffic. 

The aircraft then 
headed for Sarajevo. 
With few windows, it 
was difficult to discern 
turns. Upon landing, 
passengers thought the 
plane had reached the 
intended destination. 
A dense fog covering 
the Sarajevo Airport 
had prevented this, 
however; the plane 
had landed on the 
very same runway in 
Zagreb! 

The team's luck was 
bound to improve the following morning 
- the An hbishop of Canterbury was 
scheduled to fly with us. He was 
traveling to Bosnia-Herzegovina to offer 
encouragement to British troops 
stationed there. We arrived in Sarajevo 
just 48 hours after the peace accords 
wen- signed in Paris. 

Representatives from the local OSCE 
mission welcomed our team at the 
airport and drove us to a Sarajevo 
neighborhood checkpoint. A French 
soldier informed our group that the 
checkpoint had been positioned there 
specifically because the street was 
used by both Muslims and Serbs. 
During certain hours, Muslims were 
allowed to travel the route; Serbs 
were permitted access at other times. 
The UN was responsible for enforcing 
the arrangement along this "blue 
route." named after the color of the 
UN peacekeepers' helmets. 



If the difficulties 
experienced in 
traveling to 
Sarajevo are any 
reflection of the 
obstacles ahead..., 
planning and 
determination 
will remain 
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ASSESSING THE SITUATION 

Upon our arrival, the team met with 
representatives from the Justice 
Ministry and the previous Election 
Commission of Bosnia-Herzegovina 
The five-hour meeting provided the 

OSCE assessmerr 
team with a 
greater under- 
standing of the 
Federation's 
voting procedure 
and the potential 
for the Federati n 
to conduct an 
election in the 
coming months 
A similar meeune 
was later held wit! 
Republika Srpski 
representatives ir 
Pale, the capital ci 
the ethnic Serb 
"entity." Officials 
of the Election 
Commission then- 
including the 
Minister of Justice and the Minister of 
Information, discussed the potential 
difficulties of organizing elections. 

Following these meetings, a strategy 
for running elections was developed by 
the assessment team. The proposed 
elections should establish new and, in 
some cases, transitional government 
structures, including a three-person 
presidency of Bosnia-Herzegovina, will 
two representatives from the Federa- 
tion of Muslims and Croats, and one 
from Republika Srpska. A national 
parliament and individual "entity" 
assemblies (or legislative units) for both 
the Muslim-Croat Federation and the 
Republika Srspka will also be elected, 
along with Cantonal and municipal 
representatives within each "entity." 

To achieve this goal, the peace 
accords direct the OSCE to form a 
Provisional Election Commission 
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(PEC), to remain in existence until a 
permanent commission is established. 
According to the OSCE Election Assets- 
rnent Team Mission to Bosnia-Herzegoritui: 
final Report (January 30. 1996). the 
PEC will define the legal. policy, and 
procedural aspects of administering the 
proposed elections. Further, it will 
supervise the electoral process, mediate 
-violations, and accredit observers. 

Two "auxiliary" structures are to be 
established "to enhance [the PEC's] 
technical evaluation of election manage- 
ment and to facilitate communication 
with political parties," the report says. 
A five-person Election Advisory Group 
is to offer election expertise and 
consultation in areas such as election 
budgeting, administration, and law. 

The Political Party Consultation 
Committee, which includes both PEC 
and political party representatives, is to 
ensure parties have access to the 
electoral commission. In the end, the 
OSCE plans to operate five regional 
offices and 30 district offices in the 
area, each supporting the OSCE's 
overall mandate in Bosnia-Herzegovina 
which includes election administration. 

CONCLUSION 

The OSCE Assessment Team's Final 
Report provides a framework for those 
working to organize elections in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

Following months of war, the region's 
infrastructure remains in ruins. Most 
buildings are without gas heat, electric- 
ity, and running water. Wood burning 
stoves provide much of the warmth and 
fuel for cooking. The available electric- 
ity is used to propel public transit 
trolleys and power certain "priority" 
buildings which house vital government 
services. While some gas-powered 
electrical generators power lights in the 
area, most people rely on candles to 
provide their evening light. 

In essence, the citizens of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina face constructing an 
entirely new society. With the plans 
proposed by the OSCE, democracy 
should play a fundamental role in this 
society 0 



Jeff Fisclur is Executive Vice-President of the 
International Foundation for Election Systems 
and serves on the OSCE Election Assessment 
learn Mission for Bosnia-Herzegoxina. 
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Cambodian ballot from legislative 
elections. May 1993 



This flyer, from the January 1993 
Peruvian elections, urges voters to 
"Say No to Terrorism" by voting, 
thanks them for being orderly, 
assures them that the Navy is looking 
out for their safety, and asks voters to 
report terrorists to a telphone hotline 
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Observer manual from El Salvadoran 
Legislative elections. March 1994 



Angolan ballot from Legislative 
elections held in 1992 




"Sound decisions involve dialogue " Civic 
education textbook from Lebanon. 1993 



For additional information, contact 
Hie I Clifton White Resource Center • International Foundation for Election Systems 
1101 15th Street N W. • Washington. DC • 20005 
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TSJE Prepares for Elections in 1 996 and 1 998 

Paraguay Attracts International Donors 



by Elisa Roller 

At the invitation of the Super- 
ior Tribunal of Elec toral 
.Justice (Tribunal Superior 
de Justicia Electoral - TSJE), 
Paraguay's newly-formed electoral 
commission, the International Founda- 
tion for Election Systems (IFES) 
recently organized the "Conference for 
International Cooperation," an informa- 
tional seminar held in Asuncion. At the 
conference, members of the TSJE 
outlined their strategy for Paraguay's 
upcoming 1 996 
Municipal and 1998 
General Elections, and 
requested assistance 
from the inter- 
national community. 
The United States 
Agency for Interna- 
tional Development 
(US AID) mission in 
Paraguay provided 
funds for the event. 

CONFERENCE 
PHILOSOPHY 

Conference orga- 
nizers focused on two 
goals. First, the TSJE 
hoped to assemble 
both accredited 

representatives in Paraguay Irom the 
international community - from 
embassies, international cooperation 
agencies, and political foundations - and 
key players in the Paraguayan electoral 
system, including Tribunal Magistrates 
and technical staff, government offi- 
cials, and political party representatives. 

Lacking a list of priorities, some 
election commissions have been 
unsuccessful in securing international 
assistance for their programs. By 
offering to potential donors a variety ol 
clear and concise options - including a 
prioritized list in its technical report - 
the TSJE was instead able to reassure 
potential donors of its commitment to 
a free and fair electoral process and 
demonstrate its ability to distribute 
donations to the various entities within 
the electoral system. 



As its second objective, the TSJE 
aimed to consolidate its image as a 
professional electoral institution. By 
bringing together representatives of the 
international community, the Para- 
guayan government, and political 
parties, the TSJE hoped to foster the 
confidence critical to the success of the 
I 996 and future elections. By dissemi- 
nating its technical rc[x>rt at the 
conference, the TSIE revealed a willing- 
ness and ability to critically analyze 




Donors assemble at the Centenano Club in Asuncidn 

important issues such as civic educa- 
tion, training, and data processing. 

The conference's objective was to 
raise awareness of the TSJE's needs and 
the fact that time is a critical issue. The 
TSJE and [FES attempted to convince 
potential donors at the conference to lay 
the initial groundwork for international 
cooperation as soon as possible, since 
any further delays in financial contri- 
butions could seriously aflect the 
1996 electoral process. 

EFFORTS BEHIND THE CONFERENCE 

In Fune 1995. the TSJE invited I1 : ES 
(o conduct a pre-election technical 
assessment of the Paraguayan electoral 
system. IFES Senior Program Officer 
Diana Cepeda. with Civic Education 
Specialist Carina Perelli and Election 
Administration Expert Marta Maria 
Yillaveccs, both IFES consultants. 



traveled to Asuncion to meet with 
election officials and political party 
representatives. 

The team concluded that despite 
considerable modifications to 
Paraguay's electoral law, the electoral 
system would require further and 
extensive rehabilitation to achieve 
adequate standards of fairness, effi- 
ciency, and sustainability. IFES recom- 
mended that technical assistance be 
directed to specific areas of the 
electoral system, including election 
administration, civic education, and 
institutional strengthening. The team 
members determined the next logical 
step should involve both the organiza- 
tion of a donors conference and 
development of a report identifying 
the TSJE's specific needs for technical 
assistance, equipment donation, and 
project financing. 

The TSJE followed these recommen- 
dations, and in October an IFES team 
again traveled to Paraguay Election 
Administration Expert Horacio 
Canepa. Electoral Computing Specials 
Julian Valdespino. and Conference 
Coordinator Elisa Roller, in cooperatkr 
with the TSJE. began preparing for the 
donors conference and developed a 
needs assessment report in cooperation 
with the Tribunal's technical staff. 

CONFERENCE EVENTS 

During the conference's inaugural 
address. His Excellency Juan Carlos 
Wasmosy. President of Paraguay, 
reiterated his support for the TSJE. He 
wished its members success in their 
work and expressed the hope that all 
branches of government would join in 
the effort of establishing a legal frame- 
work that will consolidate democracy in 
Paraguay. U.S. Embassy Deputy Chief 
of Mission Bill Harris expressed his 
government's support for the strength- 
ening of Paraguayan democracy through 
an electoral system that is both 
efficient and transparent. During the 
day. participants heard presentations bv 
Dr. Carlos Alberto Mojoli, President of 
the TSJE, and Dr. Expedito Rojas, 
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Yilmnal Magistrate. Dr. Carlos Echauri 
►oto. President of the Elections Tribunal 
• f Coronel Oviedo, served as spokesper- 
or» for Paraguay's regional Tribunals, 
explaining the specific conditions and 
: ircumstances that differentiate the 
ej^ional electoral system from the 
lational system. IFES President Richard 
»V. Soudriette delivered a presentation 
or\ "International Cooperation," and 
[FES Consultant Dr. Horacio Canepa 
>poke on the topic "Technical Dimen- 
sions of Election Organization." 
Representatives from Paraguay's 
Planning and Foreign Relations Minis- 
tries also offered a joint presentation on 
the administrative procedures of 
international cooperation in Paraguay. 

Conference participants included 
representatives from the Embassies ot 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, the 
European Union, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Italy, Israel. Korea. Japan. 
Republic of China, Spain, Switzerland, 
the United States. Uruguay, and 
Venezuela. In addition, representatives 
from the Inter-American Development 
Bank, the United Nations, the Organi- 
zation of American States, the United 
States Agency for International Devel- 
opment, and other international 
cooperation agencies and political 
foundations participated in the day-long 
conference. Representatives from the 
Government of Paraguay and domestic 
political parties attended as observers. 

A MODEL FOR OTHERS 

In an era when nations are reducing 
their foreign assistance and cooperation 
budgets, it is critical seek creative 
alternatives to previously accepted 
avenues lor project financing in order 
to strengthen electoral institutions in 
developing democracies. Often, 
institutions in such countries are 
unable to provide the personnel and 
resources needed to coordinate interna- 
tional cooperation efforts. The "Con- 
ference for International Cooperation" 
serves as a model tor future cooperative 
efforts of this nature. Potential donor 
nations would receive the information 
required prior to offering equipment 
donations, technical assistance, project 
financing, and any other support that 
would aid in the strengthening of 
electoral institutions and democracies 
in areas all over the world. 0 

Elisa Roller is a former II ES Program 
Officer and now an IEES consultant basal in 
London, Englami. 




USAID, IFES, and 
Paraguay's TSJE 
Sign Agreement 

Further work proposed 
to strengthen democratic process 



The United States 
Agency for Interna- 
tional Development 
(USAID) will continue to 
assist in strengthening 

Paraguay's democratic insti- 
tutions through the Interna- 
tional Foundation for Elec- 
tion Systems (IFES). In an 
agreement signed at the U.S. 
Embassy in Paraguay on 
December 4, 1995, USAID 
ottered to provide technical 
assistance through IFES in 
election administration , 
training, ami voter education. 

Barbara Kennedy (Direc- 
tor, USAID/Paraguay), 
Carlos Alberto Mojoli (Presi- 
dent, TSJE), and Richard 
Soudriette (President, IFES) 
signed the agreement. Am- 
bassador Robert Service, a 
witness on the document. 



stated that the agreement 
demonstrated the U.S. 
government's firm support 
tor the TSJE and its constitu- 
tional mandate to organize 
elec tions in Paraguay. 

Once a budget is deter- 
mined, both USAID and 
IFES will present a work plan 
to Paraguay's electoral com- 
mission, the Superior Tribu- 
nal of Electoral Justice {Trilm- 
nal Superior de Justicia Electoral 
■ TSJE), ottering specific 
proposals related to structur- 
ing of the electoral tribunal. 
The TSJE has committed to 
facilitate credentials tor IFES 
consultants who will be 
working with national and 
local election officials. The 
technical assistance projec t 
will lie implemented through 
the 1996 and 1<W8 elections. 




Representatives from the U S Embassy, IFES. TSJE. and USAID/ 
Paraguay sign a new cooperative agreement 
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Canadian Province Sees Four in October: 

Referendums in Quebec 



by J. Ray Kennedy 



October seemed to be "Refer- 
endum Month" in Quebec, 
with four referendums on the 
subject of Quebec's possible secession 
from Canada being held in die province. 

When the Parti Quebecois (PQ) won 
the provincial election on September 
12, 1994, party leader Jacques Parizeau 
promised to hold within a year a 
referendum on independence from 
Canada. When polls showed dwindling 
support for the independence option, 
Parizeau negotiated an agreement with 
leaders from the Democratic Action 
Party (Action Democratique du Quebec - 
ADQ), die small third party in Quebec's 
provincial assembly, and the Bloc 
Quebecois (BQ), a party established to 
assist the separatist movement from 
die federal parliament in Ottawa. The 
move was designed to increase voters' 
support for negotiating a new partner- 
ship with Canada for a sovereign 
Quebec. Hie question agreed to by die 
diree parties and put before the people 
of Quebec on October 30 was: 

Doyou agree that Quebec should become 
sovereign, after having made a formal offer to 
Canada for a new economic and political 
partnership, within the scope of the Bill 
respecting the future of Quebec and of the 
agreement signed on June 12, 1995? 

More than 93 percent of the over 5 
million eligible voters went to die polls. 
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Canadian and Quebec flags fly high dunng a unity rally held in Montr- 



Alter nearly two percent of the ballots 
were rejected, 50.58 percent voted no 
and 49.42 percent voted yes. 

In a separate referendum held six 
days earlier, the James Bay Cree, an 
indigenous group in northern Quebec, 
were asked by their leaders to respond 
to a simpler question: 

Doyou consent as a people that the 
Government of Quebec separate the fames Bay 
Crees and Cree traditional territory from 
Canada, in the event of a Yes vote in the 
Quebec referendum ? 

Seventy-seven percent of those 
eligible to vote did so, despite the fact 
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Multiple polling stations located in one room 



that many Cree were already out 
hunting in the bush at the time of the 
referendum. To remedy this, the Cret 
chartered three helicopters that took 
mobile polls to the hunters, who were 
contacted by radio and asked to reman 
in their hunting camps until after the 
vote. Of those voting, 94.9 percent 
voted no, 3.7 percent voted yes. and 1 
percent of the ballots were spoiled. 

Two days later, the Innuit (Eskimo) 
of northern Quebec held yet another 
referendum on an even simpler question 

Doyou agree that Quebec should become 
sovereign? 

This time, 75 percent of the eligiblf 
population turned out for 
the vote; of those, 95 percent voted 
against sovereignty, four percent 
voted in favor, and one percent of uV 
ballots were spoiled. 

Five communities of die Montaignat 
a French-speaking indigenous group, ais. 
held similar referendums on October 2c 
Sixty-eight percent of those eligible 
voted, widi 99 percent voting no, just 
under one percent voting yes. and one 
spoiled ballot. 

Fortunately, voting was easier for 
most people than for the Cree hunter 
Voters received a reminder card a few 
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days before the referendum, providing 
them with die location and hours tor 
their polling station. In many locations, 
such as school gymnasiums and commu- 
nity centers, multiple polling stations 
were grouped in the same building, 
often in the same room. Each polling 
station has a maximum of 350 voters. 
Polling places were staffed by a deputy 
returning officer appointed by the 
opposition, and one poll watcher trom 
each referendum campaign. In addi- 
tion, each polling location had an 
officer in charge of information and 
order to assist voters in finding their 
polling stations. 

Many polling stations remained in 
operation after 8 p.m.. the scheduled 
closing time, to allow voters in line an 
opportunity to cast their votes. With a 
blizzard heading east toward Quebec, 
some had feared a heavy snowfall would 
force an extension of the vote to the 
following day. Quebec's electoral law 
stipulates that if polling "is interrupted 
by irresistible force. ..it shall be contin- 
ued until it has lasted ten hours." 

Once the last voter had cast their 
ballot, the ballot box was opened and 
the votes were counted. The results 
were then phoned to the returning 
office, where they were transcribed and 
posted on charts. Media representa- 
tives present at each returning office 
picked up the results from each polling 
stations, tabulated them, and broadcast 
them to the people. 0 

/. Ray Kennedy is Director of Information 
Resources at the International foundation for 
Election Systems. He visited Montreal and 
Quebec City during the referendum campaign 
and was a gi4est of the DGE during the 
October 30 referendum. 



The DGE in Quebec: Providing Voter Information to All 

Quebec's election office, the DGE {Directeur General des Elections), is 
responsible l<>r providing information on tin* provincial electoral process 
to all eligible Quebec voters. During the October 1095 referendum 
period, the DGE produced and distributed millions of copies of referen- 
dum-related documents, sponsored frequent announcements in the print 
and broadcast media, and stalled a toll-free information line. Telephone 
operators handled over 89.000 calls during the 30-day official cam- 
paign period in Quebec, with most callers requesting information on 
polling h teat ions. 

Tlu- DGE produced voter education materials for the referendum, 
including multi-lingual booklets on registration (in 1 9 languages), and 
on voting (in French, English, and seven indigenous languages). In 
addition, the DGE produced educational material in both braille and 
large-print, and distributed audio information for the sight-impaired. It 
also established a site on the World Wide Web (http:Vwww.dgeq.qc.ca/ 
dge/ahome.ht m) which included the Election Act and information on 
electoral districting, campaign finance, the referendum calendar, and all 
DGE press releases. 




DGE Chief Electoral Officer Pierre-F Cite meets with Ray Kennedy of IFES and other 

electoral officials on Referendum Day. 



Yesterday and Today: Quebec's Referendums on Separation 



May 20, 1980 Referendum* 



Registered Voters: 
Votes C!ast: 
Valid Votes: 
Null Votes: 



4.367.584 

3.738.854 [85.60% of Reg. Voters] 
3.673.842 (98.26% of Votes Cast) 
65.0 1 2 1 1 .74% of Votes Cast | 

No (against independence) 2,187,991 59.56% 
Yes (in favor of independence) 1.485.851 40.44% 



Octorf.r 30, 1995 Referendum* 



Registered Voters 
Voles Cast: 
Valid Votes: 
Null Votes: 



5.087.009 

4.757.509 [93.52% of Reg. Voters] 
4.67 1 .008 [98. 1 8% of Votes Cast| 
86.501 1 1.82% of Votes Cast] 

No (against independence) 2.362.648 50.58% 
Yes (in favor of independence) 2.308.360 49.42% 
•source Lc DircCtout General des Elections du Quebec 
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Update on North American Election Systems 



In 1994. the Mexican Federal Electoral 
Institute (Instituto Federal 
Electoral- IFEJ requested that IFES 
work to establish an informal association of 
election commissions in North America. Both 
Elections Canada (EC) and the U.S. Federal 
Election Commission (FEC) concurred. 
Subsequently, the Trilateral Association of 
Election Authorities held conferences in 1994 
and 1 995. Another is scheduled for May, 
1 996. In this edition, Elections Today 
inaugurates a column reviewing some of the 
commissions ' activities. 




Elections 



• Automated Register of Electors: 
EC has announced plans to complete 
an automated Register of Electors. A 
pilot project undertaken in 1991-92 
demonstrated the technical feasibility 
of constructing a shared computer 
system to maintain and produce lists 
of electors for federal, provincial, 
municipal, and school board jurisdic- 
tions. It has the potential to offer a 
cost-effective way of reducing the 
duplicated efforts and enumeration 
costs traditionally incurred by election 
administrators at these levels. 

• Technical Assistance for Russia: 
In 1996-97, EC will assist the Russian 
Central Electoral Commission in 
strengthening its technical and 
management capacity to deliver 
electoral events. The project will 
involve exchange visits by personnel 
of the two agencies. 

• Bosnian pre-election assessment 
involvement Assistant Chief 
Electoral Officer Ron Gould was part 
of an assessment mission sponsored 
by the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE). The 
team visited several regional capitals 
as they made their way to Sarajevo to 
meet with representatives from the 



Ministries of Foreign Affairs and 
Justice, Office of Statistics, CEC 
Commissioners, and a number of 
international development and 
security organizations. 




UNITED STATES FEDERALt 
COMMISSION (FECI 

• Japanese election official hosted: 

From September 1995 to January 
1996. the FEC hosted Mr. Shinji 
Hirai, Deputy Director of Japan's 
Ministry of Home Affairs, General 
Affairs Division, the national office 
that administers Japanese elections. 
Mr. Hirai completed research on the 
decentralized administration of the 
U.S. electoral system. 

• FEC Chairman visits Russia: 
Chairman Danny Lee McDonald 
observed the Russian parliamentary 
elections held December 17. 1995. 

• Implementation of the National 
Voter Registration Act monitored: 
The FEC Clearinghouse continues to 
monitor the progress of 46 states and 
the District of Columbia in their 
implementation of the "motor voter" 
law which came into effect in most 
states in January 1995. The law aims 
to make voter registration and voting 
easier. The Clearinghouse has pro- 
vided States wiUt information on the 
law's requirements and has monitored 
numerous court cases filed by private 
interest groups and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice related to this law. 

• New election publications 
offered: The FEC's National Election 
Administration Clearinghouse 
published three additional reports in 
its Innovations in Election Administration 
series: Ballot Security and Accountability 
(#10). All-Mail Ballot Elections (#11), 
and The Electronic Transmission of Election 
Materials (#12). 




INSTITUTO FEDERAL ELECTORAL 

MEXICAN FEDERAL 
ELECTORAL INSTITUTE 

• New President sworn in: Emilio 
Chauyffet Chemor was sworn in as 
the new president of IFE's General 
Council in September. 

• Assistance in state elections: 
The Executive Directorate for 
Election Organization planned and 
provided assistance to three 
Mexican states where local elec- 
tions were held on November 12. 
1995. It offered support and 
advised the State Election Commis- 
sion of Chiapas. It supplied 
reusable election supplies in 
Tamaulipas, and, in the Federal 
District, provided support through 
fourteen work teams to the Central 
Committee. 

• Improvements in electoral 
mapping: The Executive Directorate 
of the Federal Voter Registry is 
working to identify inconsistencies in 
its electoral mapping in preparation 
for electoral redistricting. 

• Training initiative: The Executive 
Directorate of Electoral Training 
and Civic Education helped train 
55,352 poll workers for the Novem- 
ber 12 city council elections in the 
Federal District. 

• Official visits U.S.: Manuel 
Carrillo, Coordinator of Interna- 
tional Affairs, also visited federal 
and state election officials in the 
United States during a three-week 
trip in September and October. 0 

France Demianenko (Deputy Director of 
International Services at Elections Canada ), 
Manuel Carrillo (Director of International 
Affairs at the IFE), Margaret Sims (Researdi 
Specialist at the FEC) and Richard Smolka 
(Editor of Election Administration 
Reports) contributed to this activities i 
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Haitian Election 

Training Manual Successful Educational Tool 

by Karen Seiger 



Elections are a marriage be 
tween morality and technique." 
Pierre Michel Sajous. President 
of Haiti's Provisional Election Commis- 
sion (Conseil Electoral Provisoire - ('EP), 
stated recently. Certainly. Haitians have 
had ample opportunity to cultivate this 
partnership in recent months as they 
voted in five rounds of elections in 
1995. By all accounts, election officials 
in Haiti have improved their own 
efficiency and preparedness, particularly 
in the area of poll worker training. 

During the June 25 Municipal and 
Legislative elections, IFES worked with 
the CEP to develop a poll worker 
training program and materials, print 
training manuals, prepare a training 
seminar in Port-au-Prince in collabora- 
tion with the CEP, and pay 30 core 
trainers. While IFES achieved its 
mandate, there were some obstacles 
along the way. At times, relations with 
and within the CEP were strained, 
which led to a lack of collaboration, 
communication, and coordination 
among the directorates of the CEP. 
especially Operations, which was 
responsible for establishing voting 



procedures, and 
Civic Education, 
which was respon- 
sible for training. In 
addition, the 
program was severely 
hampered when the 
United Nations 
Development 
Program (UNDP) 
could not provide 
400 trainers as 
planned. These 
factors, combined 
with transportation ™~ 
problems, delays in printing the manual, 
and lack of communications between 
the national and local election commit- 
tees, proved detrimental to the training 
process and the preparedness of the poll 
workers. 

The lessons learned from the period 
leading to the Municipal and Legislative 
elections were most constructive. 
These were incorporated into training 
plans for the presidential elections held 
in December, which marked Haiti's 
first democratic transition of authority 
from one duly elected president to his 



Uniformity of 
training was 
crucial to 
ensuring that 
the standard 
procedures 
were followed. 
- Theo Noel 
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A replica of the presidential ballot displayed in preparation for the December 17 elections. 



successor IFES 
worked with the 
CEP to establish 
voting procedures, 
which were then 
integrated into an 
illustrated training 
manual. The 
publication was 
distributed to poll 
workers during 
training sessions 
and then included 
in each polling 
station kit. The 
manual was particularly effective 
because it was written in Creole, the 
local language in Haiti. It is organized 
chronologically by activity, starting with 
the set-up of the polling station, and 
continuing with the actual voting 
procedure, closing of the polling place, 
and finally the vote count. Samples of 
the documents necessary for the 
opening and closing processes and for 
counting the ballots were included in 
the manual. In addition, it contained 
examples of spoiled ballots and a 
section on giving priority in the voting 
line to the elderly, pregnant women, and 
individuals with a physical disability 

According to Theo Noel. IFES' 
Training Manager. "Uniformity of 
training was crucial to ensuring that 
the standard procedures were followed." 
IFES held a two-day seminar in Port-au- 
Prince for all the core and network 
trainers. During the seminar, IFES 
staff trained a total of 10 coordinators 
(one for each department, or province, 
and one for the city of Port-au-Prince). 
29 core trainers, and 301 network 
trainers, for a total of 340 trainers. 
Once trained, these individuals met 
with their Communal Election Eureaus 
(Bureau EJcctoral Communal ■ BEC) to 
review procedures and to schedule 
training sessions. The BECs were 
responsible for both providing lists of 

Manual continued on page 35 
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Fate of Government Reforms Decided in Complex Referendum 

Ecuadoreans Say No — But to What? 

by Patricio Gajardo 



When the government of 
Ecuador recently called on 
the people to vote in a 
referendum on eleven questions, the Supreme 
Electoral Tribunal (Tribunal Superior 
Electoral ■ TSE) of Ecuador invited the 
International Foundation for Election Systems 
(IFES) to observe the referendum-day 
activities on November 26. Program 
Officer Patricio Gajardo visited Ecuador on 
his way from Peru to Venezuela and 
submitted this report. 

WHAT'S THE QUESTION? 

Ecuador is a divided country, in many 
ways. The traditional rivalry between 
Quito and the sierra, or mountain 
region, on one hand and Guyaquil and 
the coastal region on the other is a 
constant feature of the Ecuadorean 
political system. Another is the socio- 
economic division between the indig- 
enous sector, comprising nearly half the 
population, and the small elite. 

The referendum was also a reflection 
of the divisions within Ecuador. On 
the Yes side, the principal rallying cry 
was for the modernization of the 
country, while No supporters focused 
on the exploitation of the poor and the 
indigenous population by the rich elite 
as a result of the neo-liberal economic 
model being used with increasing 
frequency in Latin America. With the 
government of President Duran-Ballen 
campaigning strongly on the Yes side 
and the opposition on the No side, it 
soon became unclear whether voters 
were voicing support for or opposi- 
tion to the referendum questions or 
the government. 

Early in 1995, at the height of the 
Ecuador-Peru border conflict, the 
Duran-Ballen government achieved an 
80 percent approval rating, its highest 
level of popularity, despite difficult 
economic conditions. Within a lew 
months, however, corruption and 
bribery charges against Vice President 
Alberto Dahik and investigations into 
possible misuse of secret government 



accounts carried the government's 
approval ratings to its lowest level. In 
the end. this was a significant factor in 
all eleven proposals being defeated 
during the referendum. 

On Election Day, the TSE invited all 
international observers to join govern- 
ment and armed forces representatives 
at the opening ceremonies scheduled 
for 6:30 a.m. At 8:30. I left Quito with 
Lie. Rodrigo Villacreces. a member of 
the TSE, heading south of Quito to 
Cotopaxi and the Tungurahua prov- 
inces, where he would cast his vote. 
This was the first time in my eleven 
observation missions that a member of 
an Election Tribunal had traveled three- 



hours in his own car to vote in his 
hometown. We stopped in various 
places (Latacunga, Saguilisi. Ambato, 
San Miguel de Salcedo, San Bartolome 
de Pinllo, Ambato, Salasaca. Pelileo, and 
Banos) to observe how the process was 
proceeding during the day In Ambato, 
the president of the Provincial Tribunal 
of Tungurahua. Dr. Mario Pena. was 



waiting for us and escorted Lie. 
Villacreces to the polling site where 
he voted. 

Among the observations made dunr. 
the day, I was most impressed with the 
voting of the indigenous community 
Salasaca. There, hundreds of people 
dressed in uniform-like outfits (black 
ponchos and white pants or skirts). 
They looked very shy, but were in 
charge of all the procedures at the 
polling stations. Another observation 
was the absenteeism (between 30 and 
35 percent) that some localities 
experienced, though this may be morr 
symptom of problems with the voters' 
list. Some voters may have been 



Salasaca poll workers wear "uniform-Ike' outfits 

confused by recent changes in polling 
division boundaries in order to accom- 
modate the growth in the electorate 
In addition, the TSE president. Dr. 
Carlos Pardo, was quoted in El Univer^: 
(November 28, 1995) as saying that 
97,000 dead people have not been 
eliminated from the voters' list due 
to a lack of information from the 
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Putting the Questions to the People in Ecuador 



Ecuador's eleven-question referendum of November 
26, 1 995 followed a seven-question referendum 
held August 28. 1994. The 1995 referendum con- 
tained eight "questions of transcendental importance" 
and three constitutional texts. The eight questions 
on November 26 were: 

DECENTRALIZATION 

Should the State gradually transfer resources to the 
provincial governments, especially in areas like educa- 
tion, health, housing, roads, and environment, to 
guarantee an effective administrative and financial 
decentralization? 

RIGHT TO CHOOSE SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 

Should every person have the right to choose be- 
tween the state-run Ecuadorean Social Security Inst i- 
t ute and other public or private systems? 

EQUITABLE DISTRIBUTION OF RESOURCES 
BETWEEN PROVINCES 

Should the national budget be distributed and 
developed by each province, taking into account 
national priorities, population, and each province's 
development needs, with a focus on education, health, 
roads, housing, environment , and internal security? 

PROHIBITION TO PARALYZE PUBLIC SERVICES 

Should it be illegal, even in the case of strikes, to 
paralyze health, education, transportation, water, 
electricity, fuel, telecommunicat ions services and the 
administration of justice? 

DISSOLUTION OF THE NAnONAL CONGRESS 

Should the President of the Republic have the power, 
only once during his constitutional term, to dissolve 
the National Congress and simultaneously convoke 
early elections of deputies, which must take place 
within 60 days following the dissolution, with the 



outgoing Congress designating a Legislative Commit- 
tee to legislate until the election of the new Congress, 
whose members will serve until the end of the presi- 
dential term? 

ELECTION OF AT-LARGE AND SINGLE- 
MEMBER-DISTRICT DEPUTffiS EVERY 
FOUR YEARS 

Should t he Congress consist of one representative 
from each electoral district , with those districts 
established in each province on the basis of popula- 
tion, and one or two at -large representat ives from 
each province, all on the basis of absolute majority 
of votes, with a term of four years, and eligible for 
reelection? 

ELECTION OF HIE PRESIDENT OF 
CONGRESS EVERYTWO YEARS 

Should the President and Vice President of the 
Congress be elected by secret ballot and majority 
vote every two years by the members of Congress? 

TERMS FOR INCORPORATION OF THE LAWS 
APPROVED BY POPULAR VOTE 

Should the Congress make the results of the 
referendum effective within 90 days of the procla- 
mation of the results? 

The three constitutional texts dealt with the 
election of Supreme Court justices by a National 
Judiciary Council and other judicial reform propos- 
als, the elimination of privileges in the public sector, 
and the establishment of a constitutional tribunal. 
Question nine alone was over 600 words long and 
frequently cited existing legislation without provid- 
ing the full text of it, thus highlighting the impor- 
tance of extensive voter education prior to such a 
referendum. 



Civil Registry. Also, there are 
1 .500.000 Ecuadoreans outside the 
country who are still part of the 
Electoral Registry. These factors 
inflate the voters' list, making the 
absenteeism rate seem higher. 

Ecuadoreans will go to the polls again 
in May 1996 for general elections. 



Among the changes in those elections 
will be the participation of indepen- 
dent candidates in the process. To 
gain ballot access at the provincial or 
local level, independents will need to 
petition support trom four percent of 
the registered voters of the jurisdiction 
and province. At the presidential level. 



independent candidates will need to 
gather signatures from four percent ot 
the registered electorate in at least 10 
provinces, including two of the most 
populous. The TSE will assign registered 
candidates a sequential number, which 
will be used throughout d>e political 
campaign and printed on Ute ballot. 0 
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Miami-Area Officials Run Election Despite Challenges 

Hurricane Andrew Strikes! 



by David Leahy 



In late August 1992, Hurricane Andrew, 
one of the strongest storms ever to hit the 
American east coast, left a path of destruction 
in Florida. At the time, Dade County, a 
jurisdiction of 700,000 registered voters and 
517 precincts, was preparing for the first of 
two state primary elections scheduled for 
September 1 . Dade County Supervisor of 
Elections David Leahy offers a firsthand 
account of his efforts to hold the election, 
focusing principally on the logistical challenges. 

MONDAY. AUGUST 24 

Hurricane Andrew made landfall in 
the southern portion of Dade County 
at approximately 3:00 a.m. The first 
opportunity to assess damage came 
after 7:00 a.m. when the wind and 
rain began to subside. After survey- 
ing the storm's destruction in my 
neighborhood, which is in the 
northern part of South Dade, and 
upon hearing early radio reports 
describing the extent of the damage, 
which was much more severe in the 
southernmost portion of the county. I 
called the Director of the State 
Division of Elections to express my 
opinion that an election in Dade 
County on September 1 was probably 
out of the question. I then began 
calling members of my staff and 
asked them to 
report to work the 
next day, if at all 
possible since at 
that time there 
was still the need 
to prepare for a 
September 1 
election. 




Officials prepare for voting at Dade's Princinct 837, a tent set up in a parking tit 



Our phones 
were not 
operational 
and we 
had no water. 



TUESDAY, 
AUGUST 25: 

The roads in 
South Dade were nearly impassible, 
clogged with debris, fallen trees, lines 
and poles. Fortunately, the Elections 
Department office was found intact, 
except for one window in the mapping 
area which had been blown out, along 
with most of the maps and other 



materials. Incredibly, about one-half of 
my employees reported to work that 
day, including one whose home had 
been destroyed. Our phones were not 
operational and we had no water, but 
the County's co-generation facility 
supplied us with lighting. 

I drove out to the Emergency Center 
that afternoon and was able to get a 
realistic assessment of the post-storm 
situation in Dade County There was 
no electrical power 
except where emer- 
gency generators were 
in use. The few traffic 
signals still up were 
not working. Radio 
was virtually the only 
source of communica- 
tion in South Dade. 
Many of the roads in 
South Dade were 
impassable and public 
transportation was shut down. Thou- 
sands of people were in shelters, many 
of whom would be there long term 
since they had nothing to return to. 
Gas stations, grocery stores and other 
businesses were closed. A dawn to dusk 
curlew was in effect as a way of 
combating the looting that was already 
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being reported in South Dade. 

During a meeting with the County 
Manager, we agreed that the County 
could not hold a traditional polling place 
election in South Dade on September 1 
as most of our polling place facilities 
were destroyed or damaged beyond use 
We determined instead to secure two 
large facilities which could be used as 
polling places for the electors in the 101 
South Dade precincts. 

WEDNESDAY. AUGUST 26: 

I attended a meeting of Countv 
officials. We discussed the problem of 
conducting an election on September 1 
and asked for assistance in the form of 
personnel and trucks to help in the 
delivery of voting equipment and 
supplies. The county was unable to 
meet our request as every available 
resource was committed to the recov- 
ery and rebuilding process. 

We started looking for large sites in 
close proximity to South Dade that 
could be used as multi-precinct polling 
places, or, as we began calling them, 
"mega sites." Early indications were 
that potential locations in the County 
had been destroyed, badly damaged, or 
were being used in the recovery efforts 
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School officials offered to take a look at 
schools that might he available. We 
also began delivering voting equipment 
and supplies to our North Dade 
precincts with the personnel and trucks 
we did have, since preparations for the 
September 1 election had to continue. 

That afternoon I met with the 
Governor who said that while he was 
sympathetic to the pleas of County 
officials and candidates to postpone the 
election, his legal advisors had per- 
suaded him that he lacked the author- 
ity to cancel a statewide election. He 
indicated, in addition, that his decision 
to go ahead with the primary was 
influenced by complaints lroin other 
counties and many candidates that a 
delay would pose serious problems. 

THURSDAY. AUGUST 27: 

Everyone we talked to or heard from 
seemed incensed that the election 



SATURDAY. 
AUGUST 29: 

The Chief Judge 
of our Judicial 
Circuit, in an 
emergency hear- 
ing, ordered a 
postponement of 
Dade's First 
Primary scheduled 
for September 
8th. He also 
ordered Supervi- 
sors throughout 
Florida to sup- 
press the results 

for those offices that they shared 
with Dade County, something we had 
not requested of the Court. This 
meant that all Counties in Florida 
were affected since there was a U. S. 
Senate race on the ballot. 



The county was 
unable to meet our 
request [for assis- 
tance] as every 
available resource 
was committed to 
the recovery and 
rebuilding process. 




TUESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER 1: 

I received inquiries 
from the NAACP and 
U.S. Attorney's office 
regarding our plans 
for South Dade. 
There was a concern 
that minority voters 
would be most 
affected by the mega 
site concept and that 
could have an effect 
on who got elected. 
One State Senate 
District which stretched from North 
Dade into South Dade was of par- 
ticular concern since it had been 
created as a minority district and 
many of the minority voters lived in 
the southern part of the County. 
Sympathetic as we were to those 

concerns, however, 
we saw no viable 
alternative to using 
the mega sites since 
most of our polling 
places in South 
Dade were destroyed 
or damaged and 
co mmunications 
with poll workers in 
that area was almost 
nonexistent. 

WEDNESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER 2: 



remained scheduled for September l 
when many Dade residents still lacked 
basic necessities such as tood, water 
and shelter. Consequently, the Dade 
County Commission instructed the 
County Attorney to file suit to delay 
the election. 

Late that day we received authoriza- 
tion to use two schools as mega sites tor 
South Dade voters. The problem was 
that these schools were a considerable 
and almost inaccessible distance from 
those voters, yet more suitable locations 
were simply not available. The Secretary 
of State and die Director of the State 
Division of Elections pledged to send us 
200 to 300 state employees to help staff 
the mega sites. 



Recreational vehicle is used as an absentee ballot site 



Fhe State Supreme Court heard an 
apjx-al of the emergency order on 
Monday. August 3 l . and reversed the 
decision to have Florida Supervisors 
suppress their results, but left the one 
week delay in Dade County's election 
intact. Thus, we were assured of the 
one week postponement of the First 
Primary less than twenty-four hours 
prior to the scheduled start of the 
election process. 

That afternoon, we secured another 
mega site closer to South Dade and set 
upon dividing up the 10 1 South Dade 
precincts among the three sites. 



I reported on our 
election plans belore 
the Board of County 
Commissioners. The 
Commission, 
concerned with the 
inability of many of 
the South Dade electors to get to the 
mega sites, instructed me to open as 
many polling place sites in South Dade 
as was possible by requesting assistance 
from U\e Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (FEMA) and the military. 
This gave us five and one half days to 
accomplish the Commission's directive 
including Saturday. Sunday and the 
I^abor Day holiday. 

That afternoon I met with the South 
Florida U.S. Attorney and his staff who 
offered their help and suggested we 
request some recreational vehicles from 
FEMA to conduct absentee ballot 
voting in South Dade over the Labor 
Day weekend. 

Hurricane continued on page 26 
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GUIDELINES 



Preparing for the Worst 



Hurricane continued from page 25 

Later that day, I had a meeting with 
representatives from the U.S. Attorney, 
County Attorney. FEMA, Army. 
National Guard, and the Dade County 
Police. I requested that military tents 
with generators, light sets, fans, cellular 
phones, water, and portable toilets be 
set up at the 101 South Dade Precincts 
and that security be provided for the 
tents except for the time the polls were 
open. They tentatively approved our 
request and asked us to look at the 
possibility of reducing the number of 
tent sites by using facilities in South 
Dade still standing. 

THURSDAY. SEPTEMBER 3: 

We looked for facilities that could be 
used in South Dade as polling places 
and were able to identify 36, some still 
without electrical power. We also 
recruited and trained approximately 
500 County employees and some State 
employees to serve as poll workers and 
distributed ballots to those designated 
as precinct clerks. 

SATURDAY. SEPTEMBER 5: 

Three recreational vehicles arrived, 
enabling us to establish absentee ballot 
sites. FEMA dropped flyers from a 
plane in South Dade informing voters 
of those sites. We worked the rest of 
Saturday and Sunday trying to pull it 
all together, handling all types of 
problems that kept arising. It was 
not until Sunday night that we 
thought there might be a chance of 
achieving our goal. 

TUESDAY. SEPTEMBER 8 
(ELECTION DAY): 

All 517 of our precincts opened, 
although some a little late. Our cellular 
phones proved virtually useless, which 
meant that we did not have contact 
with a number of our precincts that 
day. The Broward County Supervisor of 
Elections with a number of her employ- 
ees and the Monroe County Supervisor 
ol Elections assisted us by helping to 
staff our phone networks. 

Overall, we were successful in 
completing the election. With only a ! 
lew difficulties, all the ballots were 
delivered to our central counting 
center and the tabulation process was 
completed around 1 1 p.m. Most 
surprisingly, there were no protests, 
contests, or lawsuits filed following 
the election. 0 



Unfortunately, disasters - 
nat ural or ot hcrwise - do hap- 
pen, regardless of where we live. 
Elect ion officials, if a detailed 
contingency plan is not in 
place, should quickly assess t he 
sit uat ion, seek definit ive answers, 
and use all available resources. 

^Develop a contingency 
procedure before disast er st rikes 
for small catastrophes that could 
affect your own office space. 
Not only is it good to have those 
procedures in place should they 
become necessary, but the 
development exercise will help if 
a large-scale disaster hits. 

S Organize an emergency 
network in advance for contact- 
ing your employees - one that 
does not only rely on the 
telephone. When disaster 
strikes, first check on the safety 
and emergency needs of your 
employees. Then, communicate 
when and where they are to 
rep cjrl for work. 

"'Determine first who has the 
authority to postpone an 
election. Whether this decision 
maker is an official, such as the 
Governor or Secretary of State, 
or the court s, do not lose 
valuable time when disaster 
Strikes. Seek a speedy, definitive 
answer as to whet her t he elect ion 
is to be postponed or conducted 
on t he scheduled dat e. 

"'Work with the emergency 
management or civil defense 
officials. Advise them that the 



disaster has a direct and imme- 
diate impact on your operation. 
Sit in on emergency planning 
meetings and become familiar 
with the officials' recovery 
strategies and the type of 
resources that will be available. 
Tap into those resources. 

/ Appoint one of your staff 
members to be at the emergency 
center following the disaster. 

1 . to get a quick assessment of 
t he extent of t he disaster. 

2. to communicate quickly 
with emergency officials such as 
power and phone company 
representatives and other officials. 

3. to disseminate election- 
related information through the 
news media. 

"'Designate an individual to 
coordinate the assistance that 
others will offer you leading 
up to the election process. 
Without a person overseeing 
the process, this assistance will 
be under-utilized. 

^If a disaster occurs, focus not 
only on the logistical aspects of 
conducting the election, but also 
on the necessity to defend the 
steps you take to complete the 
process. Do everything possible 
to ensure an equitable election for 
voters and candidates. 

^Keep records of the costs you 
incur above, your normal ex- 
penses, which result from the 
disaster in order to justify a 
supplemental budget allocation. 
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IFES Pollster Outlines the Strategy in Russia 

Surveying the Voters 



by Gary Ferguson 



In preparation for the December 17, 1995 Russian State Duma 
elections, the International Foundation for Election Systems (IFES) 
commissioned one of the largest and most comprehensive surveys ever 
conducted of the Russian national electorate. In all, 4,070 personal 
interviews averaging 45 minutes were conducted in July 1995. 



PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 

Unlike many polls which ask only 
"horse race" questions, the central goals 
of this survey were to provide extensive 
information on voters' views and 
understanding of the Russian electoral 
process; to examine and profile the 
state of Russian political parties; to 
measure the extent of the electorate's 
poliucal activity and interest; and to 
assess the public's likelihood of voting, 
perceptions of institutions and officials, 
and views on democracy. Finally, a 
significant portion of the survey was 
dedicated to determining the need (or 
and nature of continuing voter educa- 
tion efforts. 

The decision to interview such a large 
sample in Russia was driven by two 
objectives. First was the desire to assess 
public opinion in each ot Russia's ten 
major regions rather than the four 
principle zones to which analysis is 
normally limited in smaller-scale 
national surveys. The second was the 
need to assess public opinion and 
electoral activity among those age 1 7- 
35 - young voters and those just 
entering the electoral process lor the 
first time. In fact, our sample of 1,736 
respondents age 17-35 was larger than 
the full sample size of many surveys 
conducted nationwide 

THE SURVEY PROCESS 

Selection of the International Partner: In a 
collaborative effort such as this, one 
of the most important steps is the 
selection of the in-country firm that 
will handle sampling, data collection, 
and data entry and/or data process- 
ing. A representative national sample, 



H The Russian 
national sample 
employed in 
this survey 
consists of 51 
sampling points 
across the country.... 



conduct interviews for this survey 
Sampling Methodology '.The Russian 
national sample employed in this survey 
consists ol 5 l sampling points across 
the country to represent its population 
ol approximately 1 49 million people. 
Each sampling point thus represents 
about three million people except for 
Moscow (nine million) and St. Peters- 
burg (five million). The sample was 
created using Kish's (1965) area 
probability methods for national 
surveys and was drawn using a multi- 
stage design. 

Questionnaire Desigtr.TUe questionnaire 
was designed in Washington by survey 
specialists and Russia policy experts. 
Alter multiple drafts, the instniment 
was field pre-tested both in Moscow 

Survey continued on page 28 



well-trained 
interviewers, 
extensive quality 
control measures, 
and technological 
capabilities are 
critical to the 
validity of the 
survey and the 
success of the 
project. Another 
important 
criterion is that 
the firm be 
independent of 
stakeholders and 
without compet- 
ing interests. 
After reviewing 
proposals from 
several firms. 
IFES chose the 
Moscow-based 
Institute for 
Comparative 
Social Research 
(CESSI) to select 
the sample and 




IFES worked with Moscow-based CESSI to complete the voter survey. 

Gary Ferguson with Anna Andreenkova (CESSI) 
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Survey continued from page 27 

and in rural areas in the vicinity of the 
city. Based on the pre-test results, the 
questionnaire was modified to improve 
its clarity and accommodate language 
and cultural differences. 

The final instrument consisted of 
more than 1 20 questions covering a 
variety of issues. Areas of inquiry 
included general questions on the 
political environment, institutions and 
officials, candidate perceptions, party 
perceptions, current voting intentions, 
past voting behavior, sources of voting 
information, knowledge about the 
electoral process and personal rights, 
electoral experience, and demographics. 

Questions were designed to measure 
the intensity of opinions wherever 
possible. To avoid introducing bias into 
the questionnaire by reading responses 
in the same order to all respondents, we 
utilized two different means of rotating 
responses. First, two versions of the 
survey were randomly distributed to 
respondents. These versions were 
identical, with the exception that 
responses on certain questions were 
presented in reverse order. In either 
version, a second type of rotation was 
used. Tins was a "check-off" method in 
which interviewers were instructed to 
alternate the beginning point for 
reading long lists. 

Data Collection, 
Processing and 
Tabulation: The 
survey remained in 
the field during the 
entire month of 
July Teams of 
interviewers from 
CESSI conducted 
personal interviews 
in each of the 5 1 
sampling areas 
across the Russian 
Federation. 

Approximately 
20 percent of all 
the interviews 

completed were verified by CFSSI 
supervisors by telephone or in person. 
Interviews were entered into the 
database throughout the process to 
speed processing upon the completion 
of the interview stage. 

Alter the data were entered and 
cleaned tor "stray" or invalid "punches,' 
an ASCII data set was sent to the U.S. 
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Russian Survey Findings 



•Three out of four Russians 
(75%) are very dissatisfied with 
the current situation in Russia, 
and t he economy is considered the 
number one problem. 

•A 69% majority say that 
political parties are necessary for 
democracy. A 47% plurality (led 
by young voters) say that Russia is 
a democracy. 

•Voters are extremely skeptical 
about elected officials and 
government. More than half 
(54%) say that of ficial corrup- 
tion is common, and nearly half 



(48%) expected election fraud 
during the December 1 995 
elections. 

• Fewer than one-third of all 
Russians (32%) expressed 
interest in politics, yet nearly 
three quarters (74%) said they 
were likely to vote in the State 
Duma elections (The actual 
turnout was estimated at 65%). 

•A tremendous need for 
continued voter education 
efforts exists in Russia. Only 
1 5% are very or somewhat 
familiar with their voting rights. 




Approximately 
20 percent of all 
the interviews 
completed were 
verified. ..by 
telephone 
or in person. 



for processing, tabulation, and analysis. 
The data were weighted to population 
parameters for age, sex. and region. A 
table was built for each of the questions 
in the questionnaire and run by nine 

banners of population 
subgroups. The 
resulting cross- 
tabulations served as 
the basis for the data 
analysis that followed. 

Data Analysis: The 
analytical phase of 
the study involved an 
in-depth subgroup 
analysis of the data. 
This included a 
segmentation of the 
data by demographic 
variables such as 
region, age, sex, and 
education as well as 
attitudinal variables (e.g. party prefer- 
ence and perceptions about election 
fraud) and behavioral variables such as 
likelihood of voting in the next election. 

The resulting report synthesized 
more than 1 .000 pages of cross-tabular 
data into a concise 128-page narrative 
summary. Computer-generated 



graphics were prepared to augment the 
narrative summary and facilitate 
presentations. In addition to the main 
report, executive summaries were 
distributed to a wide audience, and 
regional summaries were prepared to 
assist program and field officers with 
program development and implementa- 
tion efforts. 

CONCLUSION 

Large-scale survey research is a 
complex process that requires careful 
planning, rigorous attention to detail, 
and a significant budget. However, the 
payoff of a well-designed and well- 
executed project is a thorough under- 
standing of the electorate, independent 
analysis, an important means of 
measuring progress toward goals and 
changes in the electorate, and valid 
information to guide decision-making 
and program development. 0 



Gary Ferguson is Vice President of American 
Viewpoint. He both directed and analyzed the 
Russian sur\>ey. A complete copy of the [FES 
Survey is available by contacting the F. Clifton 
WJiite Resource Center at IFES/Washington. 
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Civic Education Program Leads to School Textbook 

New Resource for Educators in Estonia 



by Juliana Geran Pilon 

When IFES launched a civic 
education program in 
Estonia in 1992. few 
realized that the several hundred civic 
education teachers of Estonia's second- 
ary schools would have no textbooks 
and no guidance at all in teaching 
civics, a program that would prove to 
be of such vital importance to them. 
While the old texts were no longer 
acceptable to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion in Estonia, the government was 
unable to provide alternative educa- 
tional material. The ministry hadn't 
the funds, time, or suitable models 
necessary to draft new texts. Conse- 
quently, teachers were left to construct 
the curriculum as they saw fit, with few, 
if any, resources. Having just held its 
first post-communist election in 1992. 
Estonia was ready for democracy, but 
not necessarily for teaching it. IFES. 
with funding from the Pew Charitable 
Trusts, stepped in to provide assistance. 

CIVIC EDUCATION TRAINING SEMINARS 

IFES held several seminars in differ- 
ent parts of the country for both 
Estonian and Russian teachers. These 
week-long intensive training sessions 
produced significant results, with 
participants taking copious notes and 
agreeing to meet again on their own to 
exchange ideas regarding their progress 
in teaching civic education. 

The Western experts involved in the 
seminars came from a variety of 
backgrounds, including: a highly 
respected professor of civics: a political 
science professor who also had worked 
for a few years in the International 
Education section of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education; a high-level federal 
judge who had prior experience as a 
staff member with the U.S. Senate 
Judiciary Committee; and a Swedish 
economist. Estonian experts partici- 
pated actively as well: sociologists, 
civics teachers, government officials 
and advisors, and historians. 

Several handouts were also provided 
on electoral systems, political science, 
and civic culture. In addition. IFES 



arranged to ship 300 copies of a fine 
civics text, Tlte Challenge of Democracy, with 
funding from the Open Society Founda- 
tion/Estonia. Yet Estonia also required 
an anthology on civics specifically di- 
rected at a post-communist context. An 
upcoming publication fulfills this need. 

IRONIC POINTS OF LIGHT 

The title borrows a phrase from a 
wonderful poem by W.H. Auden 
entitled "September 1. 1939." which is 
included in an anthology edited by 
Diane Ravitch and Abigail Thernstrom. 
Tlie Democracy Reader (Harper Collins. 
1992). These two stanzas are particu- 
larly relevant: 

All I have is a voice 

To undo the folded lie. 

Hie romantic lie in the brain 

Of the sensual man-in-the street 

And the lie of Authority 

Wlwse buildings grope the sky: 

Tliere is no such thing as the State 

And no one exists alone. 

I lunger allows no choice 

To the citizen or the police; 

We must love one another or die. 

Defenceless under the nigfit 
Our world in stupor lies; 
Yet, tint ted everywhere, 
Ironic points ofligfit 
Flash out wherever the Just 
Exchange their messages: 
May I, composed like them 
Of Eros and dust. 
Beleaguered by the same 
Negation and despair, 
Show an affirming flame. 

Fragments from the poem are used to 
weave the readings of this anthology 
together. The first chapter is thus 
called "All I Have is a Voice." The first 
reading is a beautiful text by Father 
Jozef Tischner, who helped inspire the 
Polish movement "Solidarity." The idea 
is to begin with the individual: each 
one of us has only one voice, and only 
one life. The second selection in this 
chapter is a brief reflection on life and 



death. The choice before each of us is 
stark; to care or not to care, to choose 
loneliness or connection. 



The second chapter. "To Undo the 
Folded Lie," refers to the need to 
reverse the legacy of communism, and 
to combat "the psychology of broken 
souls and self-doubt," to cite author 
Richard Ebeling. The third chapter is 
"No One Exists Alone." Excerpts from 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexis de 
Toqueville illustrate the need to cn-ate 
political associations. The fourth 
chapter. "We Must Love One Another or 
Die." captures the heart of die volume. 
Creating die institutions of a civil 
society is essential for human beings to 
survive togedier. Loving one another 
enough to reach out is not a luxury but 
a prerequisite for our very existence. 

"Ironic Points of Light" is the fifth 
chapter and describes civil associations, 
including a brief selection from Marvin 
Olasky's study on voluntary assistance 
to poor people in nineteenth-century 
America, with lessons worth studying 

Estonia continued on page 38 
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A Case Study in Romania 

Sustainability in NGO Development 



by Alexandru Savulescu and Scott Lansell 
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ii 1992. the International Founda- 
tion lor Election Systems (IFES) 
.initiated an on-site project 
focused on encouraging die civil soc iety 
in Romania. Since then, Vocea Civica (or 
Civic Voice) has been a catalyst tor 
developing Romanian "grass-roots" 
NCiOs. Its programs have exposed 
these organizations to international 
partners and equipped them with skills 
required in their advocacy work with 
local and national 
government entities. 

During the 
summer of 1 995. 
IFES began a 
transition process 
that many in the 
development arena 
envision as the most 
important compo- 
nent of development 
assistance. The 
foundation will 
reduce - and eventu- 
ally eliminate - its 
involvement with 
Vocea Civica, leaving in [ 
place an active and 
sustainable local organization. 

IFES initiated this transition by 
offering its formal support to the 
Assistance Center for Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations (Centrul de Austenta 
Pentru Organizatii Neguvernamentale - 
CENTRAS). an NGO officially regis- 
tered in Romania since April 1995. As 
outlined in material developed by that 
organization, its goal is to "promote 
Ireedom of thought and creation, 
modern education, free exchange of 
opinion and information based on a 
rigorous respect of democratic and 
humanitarian principles, of traditions 
and cultural heritage specific to the 
Romanian people." 

Even now in the development stages. 
CENTRAS has an international board 
of directors, consisting of four Roma- 
nian nationals - Silviu Jccu, Ion 
Olteanu. Alexandru Tasnadi. and Mircea 



Vocea Civica 



Romania 



[IFES] will reduce - 
and eventually 
eliminate - its 
involvement with 
Vocea Civica, leaving 
in place an active 
and sustainable jj 
local organization. 



Tom a - and three 
Americans - Juliana 
Geran Pilon, 
Richard Soudriette, 
and CENTRAS' 
President Dorin 
Tudoran. On-site 
staff includes 
Alexandru R. 
Savulescu, Executive 
Director; Viorel 
Micescu, Financial 
Manager; Andrei 
Caracoti, Senior 
Information Officer; 
Laurentiu Vasilescu, 
Financial Officer; 
and Dana E. Stanciu. Information 
Officer. This well trained and experi- 
enced staff will carry on the work of 
IFES' pioneering civic education 
project in the years ahead. 

In addition to the technical and 
financial support that IFES will offer, 
private funding has already been 
secured for this newly-formed NGO 
from participants such as the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation and the 
United States Information Service 
(USIS) Democracy Small Grants 
Commission. Several grant applications 
are currently outstanding and 
CENTRAS hopes they will add to its 
etlorts to remain a self-sustainable 
entity in the future. 

CENTRAS has oudined a strategy for 
the upcoming year. The organization 
intends to provide: 



• Civic Education Seminars. These will 
concentrate on topics related to 
election reform, human rights, rule of 
law, and public policy. With 
Romania's spring and fall elections, 
die seminars will evolve to focus on 
training electoral administrators and 
poll watchers, depending on the 
results of electoral reform initiatives, 
being presented to parliamentary 
leaders and scholars. 

• an Information Resource Center that 
will offer educational assistance to 
NGOs, addressing subjects such as: 
the NGO registration process, 
offering legal and financial advice, 
management consultancy based on 
organizational and office manage- 
ment needs; education and training, 
including proposal development, 
submission and oversight; computer 
and communications equipment 
utilization. Short internships will be 
part of this program; and 

• a Research, Networking, and Facilitation 
program that will initiate activities, 
share information, assist national 
public outreach, and develop a 
network of issue working groups. In 
order to accomplish these objectives. 
CENTRAS will develop a series of 
NGO Working Groups, coordinate 
information-sharing with the 
Moldovan Press Monitoring Agencv 
form an initiative group in prepara- 
tion for the next NGO Forum in 

1 996, and publish a Project Informa- 
tion Newsletter every two months 

Sustain continued on page 3* 
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Ukrainian CEC Delegation Visits Washington 

by Mike Conway 



The International Foundation 
for Election Systems (IFES) 
recently sponsored a "United 
States Elections Familiarization lour" 
for a delegation from Ukraine's Central 
Election Commission (CEC). Funded by 
the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID). the 
November 1-8. 1995 tour provided some 
of the foremost figures involved in 
reforming Ukraine's democratic electoral 
system an opportunity to learn more 
about the electoral process in the United 
States and gather new ideas for election 
administration in their own country 




Fairfax City Registrar Kevin Dunn shows delegates election technology 



The delegation consisted of CEC 
Chairman Ivan Yemets: Secretary Ihor 
Tseluiko; Deputy Volodymyr Stretowch. 
Chairman of the Ukraine Parliament's 
(VerkJiovmi Radii) Committee on Legal 
Policy, Law, and Judicial Reform; and 
Deputy Oleksandr Lavrynovych. 
Committee member and chief drafts- 
man ol Ukraine's new election laws. 

INSTITUTIONS AND 
ORGANIZATIONS VISITED 

The tour began with a visit to the 
Federal Voter Assistance Program 
(FVAP) at the U.S. Department of 

Defense where 
officials briefed 
the delegation on 
this program 
which ensures 
states provide 
those unable to 
appear at a 
designated 
polling station 
on election day 
with absentee 
ballot request 
forms and 
ballots. Program 
Director Phyllis 
Taylor explained 




Delegation members inspect voter rolls at Fairfax City Courthouse. 



that FVAP can effectively take a state 
to court for not responding to a 
request in time for an election, a 
violation of a citizen's constitutional 
right. She indicated that the program 
is particularly important as, in the past, 
many state and local races have been 
decided by only a handful of absentee 
ballots. The CEC is interested in the 
absentee balloting system especially with 
regard to providing for the needs of 
Ukraine's military personnel (Ukraine 
currently has a battalion in Bosnia). 

The delegation also spent time with 
the District of Columbia Board of 
Elections and Ethics whose Executive 
Director, Emmet Fremaux, explained 
the Board's mission and administration. 

At the Federal Election Commission 
(FEC), Commissioner Scott Thomas 
offered the delegation a tour of the 
FEC Clearinghouse. Members were 
briefed on the lederal developmental 
standards lor election law, administra- 
tion, voter education, and election 
technology which are published by the 
FEC. The Ukrainian visitors were 
shown the public disclosure office, a 
room where the media and public are 
allowed access to federal candidates' 
campaign finance records. 

Branch Director Craig Donsanto of 
the Department of Justice's Election 
Crimes Branch in the Section on Public 
Integrity brief the CEC members on 
the functions of his office in the 
investigation of fraud allegations and 
other criminal activities in elections 
where candidates for federal office 
appear on the ballot. 

The Ukrainian delegation was 
introduced to LI.S. Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGO) connected with 
elections, campaigns, and voter assis- 
tance. Common Cause Executive Vice 
President Don Simon explained the 
"campaign watchdog" mission of his 
non-protit, member-supported, national 
organization, emphasizing that the 

Ukranian continued on page 38 
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1 995 ACEEEO Gathering Successful 



by Juliana Pilon 



As Hungarian President Arpad 
Goncz and IFES Chairman 
.Charles Manatt opened the 
fourth annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion lor Central and Eastern European 
Election Officials (ACEEEO). held 
September 28-30. 1995, participants 
recognized the importance of a partner- 
ship among these countries and the 
International Foundation for Election 
Systems (IFES). Richard Soudriette, 
President of IFES. and Zoltan Toth, 
ACEEEO Secretary, presided over the 
conference held on the shores of Lake 
Balaton in Siofok. Throughout the 
three-day event, speakers addressed 
electoral issues and questions related to 
election technology, the theme of this 
year's conference. 

The Association was founded in 1 99 1 
under the leadership of Dr. Toth. who 
currently presides over the Hungarian 
Foundation for Elections and oversees 
election operations in that country. 
During the last four years, the ACEEEO 
has established a Documentation 
Center and engaged in a number of 
activities, including election observa- 
tion. (In fact, an Estonian representa- 
tive of the Association was on hand to 
observe the recent elections in Latvia, 
which took place during the Siofok 
meeting.) Financial support for the 
ACEEEO has come from the Charles 
Stewart Mott Foundation, the Interna- 
tional Research and Exchanges Board, 
the Organization for Security and 
Cooperation in Europe (OSCE), the 
Raynault Foundation, and the Soros 
Foundation. In addition, vendors 
participating in the conference's 
election equipment exhibition contrib- 
uted more than $30,000. 

The venue for the 1995 ACEEEO 
Conference, a large cultural center, 
accommodated dozens of booths where 
vendors showcased election technology 
ranging from ballot counting devices to 
indelible ink. Exhibitors included the 
Polaroid Corporation, NetSoft, Business 
Records Corporation. American 
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Meeting the President of Hungary left to nght, Richard Soudnette (IFES) and Charles Cos 

(USAID) with Arpad Go* 



Information 
Systems, Sequoia 
Pacific Systems, 
IBM 1 lungary, 
ami Digital 

I lungary Ltd. 
Each offered 
special demon- 
strations and 
responded lo 
participants' 
questions. 

During the 
evenings, the 
hosts displayed 
die best of 
I lungarian cuisine 
and lolk dancing. 
Discussions 
continued late 
each evening as 
participants 
e\i hanged ideas 
and cemented 
friendships, As in 
previous years, 
participants from 
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Charles Manatt (IFES) addresses the ACEEEO conferee 
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each of the East-Central European 
nations discussed the need for electoral 
reform in their respective countries. 
Croatia's Marta Mukic Vidakovic 
discussed the mixed majority system to 
be employed in the October 1995 
elections to the 124-member Chamber 
of Representatives. Eighty representa- 
tives are chosen from party lists, 1 2 off 
special lists for non-resident Croatians, 
and 32 from individual constituencies. 
Minorities are guaranteed at least live 
seats which, if they are not achieved 
from the individual constituencies, are 
secured through raising the total 
number of deputies. 

Macedonia's Aneta Jovevska outlined 
some of the problems facing her 
country's electoral process, including 
the controversy over the drawing of 
election districts in Western 
Macedonia. The leading Albanian party 




Vendors exhibit election technology during the conference. 



nearly boycotted the 1 994 vote, 
charging that 140.000 ethnic Albanians 
had not been granted Macedonian 
citizenship and were thus deprived of 
their right to vote. 

Ivan Yemetz, Chairman ol the 
Ukrainian Central Election Commis- 
sion (CEC), himself an active partici- 
pant at the meeting, was accompanied 
by his former colleague, Olexandr 
Lavrynovych, a member of parliament 
in Ukraine and past Acting Chairman 
of the CEC. Mr. Lavrynovych. author of 
a new draft electoral law currently 
under consideration by the parliament 
in Kiev, spoke about electoral challenges 



in his country 

Alexander Ivanchenko. Vice Chair- 
man ol the Russian Central Election 
Commission, participated in the 
plenary meeting of the ACEEEO and 
expressed his strong support for the 
organization. He later invited the 
Association to hold its 1996 annual 
meeting in Russia. 

The Western participants - including 
Charles Lasham representing the British 
Association of Electoral Administra- 
tors. Michael Maley representing the 
Australian Association for Election 
Administrators. Tom Scott of the 
European Union, Charles Costello from 
the United States Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (USAID), and 
Giorgio Fontana of the OSCE - praised 
the event as a serious demonstration of 
inter-regional cooperation. It was clear 
that whatever help and advice the West 
might contribute, 
the players 
within the region 
are well-equipped 
to advise one 
another on 
electoral chal- 
lenges. As 
President Goncz 
said in his 
opening speech, 
"the development 
of election 
systems in any 
two countries is 
never entirely 
isolated, implying 
that there is 
always room for 
the exchange of 
ideas and 
experiences to refine the system - 
which is why I find it so important that 
this specialized professional group can 
meet and exchange experiences." 
Noting the presence of the interna- 
tional guests including a representa- 
tive of the Mexican Central Election 
Commission, he then quipped that 
"this is not just Central Europe, for 
Central Europe is the center of the 
world." In some sense of interna- 
tional geography, he was correct. We 
all certainly felt that way 0 

Juliana Geran Pilon is Director of Programs 
for Europe and Asia at IFES. 
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Central and Eastern Europe 
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An Observer Offers Advice for the Future 

Lessons from Angola 



J 



by Anthony J. Carroll 



Anthony J. Carroll was part of the 
International Foundation for Election 
System (IFES ) delegation that observed 
Angola's first independent election in 
September 1992. During a two-week 
mission, the team completed a pre-election 
assessment in Luanda and conducted an 
election assessment in various regions of 
Angola. Mr. Carroll provides some 
background on his experience and offers 
some principles for those working in a 
similar environment. 

The election process itself was 
administered under the 
auspices of the United 
Nations Angola Verification Mission 
(UNAVEM), a demilitarization and 
disarmament exercise assembled to 
separate the ruling Popular Movement 
for the Liberation of Angola (Movimento 
Popular de Liberacdo de Angola - MPLA) 
and rival National 
Union for the Total 
Independence ot 
Angola (Unido National 
para a Independencia 
Total de Angola - 
UNTTA) forces. The 
Angolan National 
Electoral Commission 
(Comissdo Nacional 
Eleitoral - CNE) 
established the rules 
and procedures 
governing the election 
process, including the 
conduct of national 
and international 
election observers. 

While observing 
the final days of the 
campaigns and 
meeting with party 
and non-governmental 
organization (NGO) 
officials, it became 
apparent diat despite 
a $60-million election 
budget and the 



collective good will of the international 
community, Angolans were not con- 
vinced the country's problems would be 
solved via the ballot box. Our arrival at 
a deployment site in Angola's central 
highlands, a day's drive from Luanda, 
only reinforced this conclusion. The 
vast majority of the population in that 
rural region had lied, seeking security in 
the cities and towns. 

Of the five African elections I have 
observed, the Angolan election was the 
best managed. The pre-election voter 
education and registration process 
produced remarkable results in a 
country hindered by high illiteracy and 
a poor infrastructure. Against 
"herculean" odds, UNAVEM delivered 
election material to thousands ol 
polling stations without incident and 
established a credible computerized 



system for election results reporting 
The renunciation of the elections 
results by UNITA leader and candidate 
Jonas Savimbi, coupled with the 
subsequent atrocities committed by the 
MPLA and UNITA. overshadowed the 
heroic deeds of UNAVEM and thou- 
sands of Angolan election officials. 
Moreover, it "hurried" a country 
marked by three decades of civil war 
into what was perhaps the most violent 
chapter in its history. 

In retrospect, we might have avoided 
the failure of the electoral process in 
Angola by first completing the demilitari- 
zation process. As former U.S. Assis- 
tant Secretary of State Herman Cohen 
stated following the election, the 
UNAVEM process should have assured 
the "cart" (the election) followed the 
"horse" (demilitarization). 
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Outside the specific dynamics of each 
political environment. I would suggest 
some general principles to assist those 
conducting elec- 



- 



tions in areas with 
current or recent 
armed conflict. 

Winner-take-all 
elections breed 
failure: Angolan 
election law gave 
the party achieving 
a plurality of voters 
broad powers of 
appointment. Even 
a narrow victory by 
the MPLA would 
have relegated Jonas 
Savimbi and UNITA 
to junior cabinet 
positions. The 

degree of power sharing required should 
be linked to the amount of hostility 
existing in a country. 

Objective administrators make the 
best "soup": Unwittingly or otherwise, 
the CNE was dominated by MPLA 
officials and their allies. The CNE's 
chief was an articulate. Portuguese- 
educated lawyer who expressed a 
subtle resentment for UNITA. 
Participants should aim to assemble 
an objective election administrative 
agency, even if a contentious adminis- 
trative culture results. 

Transparency is like a chain; it is 
only as strong as its weakest link: 
The reporting process during elections 
should be as transparent as possible. 
The Angola process was remarkably 
transparent from the time the votes 
were tallied in candle-lit classrooms 
until individual polling stations trans- 
mitted the results from the provincial 
level to the CNE. This did not elimi- 
nate everyone's concerns, however. 
UNITA believed that CNE computer 
experts manipulated results. The 
release of early results from MPLA 
strongholds, showing overwhelm ing 
majority wins, contributed further to 
this feeling. 

All politics is local: In the province 
where we observed the election, the 
electoral administrator, while not a 
politician, was a professional educator 
closely tied to the MPLA provincial 
government. This link manifested itself 
one evening at a major polling station 
when confusion arose over the interpre- 
tation of a CNE proclamation regarding 
ballot box security provisions. The fact 



that the local UNITA representative, 
supported by an armed paramilitary 
convoy, obviously had a history of 

previous conflicts 



The simmering 
Angolan conflict 
reveals that a 
country's internal 
dynamics operates 
independently of 
the interest of 
outside actors.... 



with the administra- 
tor did not aid the 
dispute resolution 
efforts by the local 
UNAVEM team. 

On a clear day 
you can "seal" 
forever The value of 
election integrity 
cannot be overesti- 
mated in an environ- 
ment marked by 
hostility and 
widespread voter 
illiteracy. Polling 
station officials 
underwent an 
elaborate process to unlock and then 
lock and seal materials at the opening 
and closing during two days of voting. 
Each stage drew many observers, 
hoping to verify for themselves that the 
system's integrity was maintained. 

Test drivers can minimize acci- 
dents: At first glance, the Angolan 
ballot appeared simple, requiring the 
voter to mark his or her choice next to 
a party or candidate designated by 
name, symbol, and picture. The 
relatively higher illiteracy levels of 
UNITA voters led to an approximately 
20 percent rate of ballot spoilage, 
influencing the party's chances of 
success. A more extensive field testing 
process might have uncovered this 
problem in advance. 

History is not over The simmering 
Angolan conflict reveals that a 
country's internal dynamics operates 
independently of the interest of outside 
actors such as that of the United 
States, the former Soviet Union. South 
Africa. Cuba, or Portugal. The perceived 
need for a superficial end-point during 
a protracted negotiating process should 
not have overshadowed the higher 
objective of holding an election in a 
peaceful environment. 

While the prospect of conducting an 
election in armed conflict zones should 
not discourage officials, they should be 
aware of the dangers and ensure that a 
"level playing field" is offered to all 
election participants. 0 

Anthony }. Carroll is a Washington, D.C.- 
hased lawyer and businessman who specializes 
in trade and investment in Southern Africa. 



Manual continued from page 21 

poll workers to be trained and commu- 
nicating with the Departmental 
Election Bureaus (Bureau Electoral 
Departemental - BED). Theo Noel and 
the training coordinators closely 
followed up on activities throughout 
the country Over 50.000 poll workers 
were trained nationally Although they 
found that two departments were late 
getting started, these issues were 
addressed promptly. The system 
assembled was operational and worked 
quite well. 

On election day. IFES staff members 
visited polling stations in and around 
Port-au-Prince and in the North 
Department, the region where violence 
broke out in November 1995 following 
President Aristide's inflammatory 
speech at the grave of a slain deputy. 
Poll workers appeared confident, and 
the voting process operated smoothly. 
When asked about their preparation, 
poll workers replied that they had 
indeed received formal training. Manu- 
als were in sight at die polling stations, 
and many were dog-eared and well-used. 
International observers noted that the 
pills were orderly and calm. 

Widt each election, the level of 
preparedness and competence of the 
poll workers increased. By the time the 
poll workers were trained for the 
presidential elections, the training 
process had been improved and honed. 
Past experience showed that established 
policies, uniform training, frequent 
follow-up, and contact with the trainers 
were all crucial elements in ensuring 
well-staffed and effective polling 
stations. IFES trainers were given a 
great deal of responsibility and support, 
as well as the tools to carry out their 
tasks. As a result, the sound technical 
preparation of the poll workers contrib- 
uted to orderly and efficient voting. 0 

Karen Seiger is a program officer for IFES in 
Washington, DC. She recently returned from 
Mozambique, where she worked on relief and 
reconstruction projects and was a United 
Nations Observer during that country's first- 
ever democratic elections. A copy of the Haiti 
poll ivorker training manual prepared for the 
December 1 7 election can he obtained by 
contacting the F. Clifton Wliite Resource 
Center at IFES. 
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ELECTION RESOURCES 



Book Reviews 



Referendums 
around 

the World 



David Butler 
and Austin Ramie] 



Referendums around the World: The 
Growing Use of Direct Democracy, 
edited by David Butler and Austin 
Ranney. Washington, D.C.: Ameri- 
can Enterprise Institute Press, 1994. 

"Referendums," the editors note, 
"have been making news all over the 
democratic world — particularly in 
connection widi die evolution of the 
European Community, the bn'akup of 
die Soviet Union, and a variety of 
controversies in the American 
states." This volume, revisiting 
themes examined by Butler and 
Ranney in a 1978 work, focuses 
mainly on the last fifteen years in an 
effort to explain "the strengths and 
weaknesses of the referendum," an 
institutional device which has long 
"challenged both democratic theo- 
rists and practical politicians." 

Most frequently, referendums are ad 
hoc affairs designed to solve a specific 
problem. While referendums may be 
merely advisory, in effect a comprehen- 
sive opinion poll on a certain issue, 
they may also be part of the statutory 
process. A popular Yes may be 
required before a law or constitutional 
change is put into effect. Sometimes 
the vote may even be the result of an 
initiative, placed on the ballot by 
citizens and not the legislature. 



The editors identify four main 
categories for referendums: constitu- 
Uonal issues: territorial issues; moral 
issues; and other issues. The first two 
might come up following a revolution, 
territorial breakup, or other major 
change. The prohibidon of smoking in 
some American states is an example of 
the third type, while other issues may 
include driving on the left side of the 
road. In a comprehensive appendix, the 
book succeeds in refuting some 
common notions about referendums, 
for example, that they are instruments 
of radical change or that they are 
beloved by die public. 

Increased incidence of referendums 
since 1978 and recent speculation 
about using electronic communication 
to recreate town-meeting democracy on 
a national scale have focused scholarly 
attention on the referendum device and 
the political theories of democracy that 
underpin this tool. The participationist, 
or direct-democracy, school, led by such 
classical theorists as Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau, has long argued that the only 
true democratic way to decide public 
policy is through the unmediated 
participation of all citizens. An 
indirect form of participation, such as 
decisions by elected representatives, 
cannot be fully democratic. Opposing 
this conception of democracy is the 
representationisl or accountable elites 
school of democratic dieory. led by 
such thinkers as John Stuart Mill. They 
argue that the dream of direct democ- 
racy can only be fulfilled in polities so 
small that all citizens can meet face-to- 
face at one time. To insist diat full 
participation by every citizen in every 
public decision is a necessary condition 
for democracy is simply to make 
democracy irrelevant for the governing 
of modern nations. 

Referendum advocates see the device 
as a way of improving representative 
democracy by maximizing legitimacy 
under the assumption that ordinary 
people feel their decisions are more 
legitimate than those of an elected 
official and by maximizing participa- 
tion in the policy-making process. The 
book also considers the case against 
referendums. taking up such issues as 
voter ignorance, majority tyranny, and 
the notion that referendums may be 
subversive of representative democracy. 

The editors are neither unalloyed 
advocates or unrelenting critics of 



referendums. While the book does 
recognize that referendums are not 
panaceas, not universal remedies for aL 
the ills of democracies, chapters on 
Western and Eastern Europe, the 
former Soviet Union, Australia and 
New Zealand, and the American states 
do suggest that the device has been 
useful in ameliorating some crises and 
in resolving some questions that 
established representative institutions 
could not manage. 0 

David Butler has been a fellow of Nuffield 
College, Oxford, since 1951 and has publish 
numerous books on electoral systems and 
politics in Australia, India and the United 
Kingdom. Austin Ranney is professor 
emeritus of political science at the University t 
California, Berkeley, and has written widejj 
on elections in the United States. Both are 
currently adjunct scholars of the American 
Enterprise Institute. 

- compiled by Thomas Skladi' 




Patrick Boyer, The People's Mandate 
Referendums and a More Democratic 
Canada, Toronto: Dundurn, 1992 

"Tfie People's Mandate is a helpful gind 
to understanding the distinctions 
between plebiscites and referendums a 
a purely Canadian context. It addres* 
some of the concerns about this 
'unparliamentary' practice, and makr* 
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Additional Works on Referendums 



Stanley Alderson, Yea or Nay: Referendums in the United Kingdom, London: Cassell, 1975. 

Patrick Bover, Direct Dcmoiraiy in Canada: The History and Future of Referendums, 
Toronto: Dinulurn Press, 1992. 

et al., Democratic et Referendum: La procedure referendaire. 

Montreal: Quebec-Amerique, 1992. 

David Butler and Austin Ranney, eds., Referendums: A Comparative Study of Practice and 
Theory, Washington: American Enterprise Institute, 1978. 

Thomas E. Cronin. The Politics of Initiative, Referendum, and Recall, Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1989. 

Jean Marie Denquin, Referendum et Plchescite, Paris: Librarie generale de droit et 
de jurisprudence, 1976. 

David B. Magleby, Direct Legislation: Voting on Ballot Propositions in the United States, 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1984. 

Gordon Smith, "The Functional Properties of the Referendum," European Journal of 
Political Research 4 ( 1 976) : 1-23. 



powerful and logical statement about 
democracy. In sum. Boyer believes it is 
essential to govern with the trust of 
the people'." - from the book jacket 

In the context of the Charlottetown 
Accord referendum, in which Canadian 
voters were asked to approve a package 
of' major constitutional changes, Patrick 
Boyer in The People's Mandate argues a 
case for institutionalizing referendums 
as a means ot making major changes in 
society. At the same time. Boyer states 
clearly that referendums and plebiscites 
are meant to enhance, not replace, 
parliamentary rule. He emphasizes 
that parliamentary governments - in 
the Canadian context - are often 
elected on the basis of platforms that 
either fail to address major change or 
mention so many that the voters' 
intent on any particular issue are 
unclear. In these instances, says Boyer, 
the government has a mandate to 
govern - to make the day-in and day- 
out decisions involved in running any 
modern government - but not to make 



major changes it failed to outline in the 
campaign platform. To be fully legiti- 
mate, such changes would require a 
specific mandate conferred through a 
referendum process. Boyer cites former 
British Prime Minister Benjamin 
Disraeli (1868, 1874-1880) as the first 
to advance the notion of a specific 
mandate for major change. 

Boyer also emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the referendum mechanism in 
the Canadian context. That nation's 
"winner-take-all" electoral system and 
multiple party system tends to create 
majority governments on the basis of a 
minority vote. Other unpredictable 
aspects in elections, such as the impact 
of candidates' personalities and the skills 
of local organizations in getting out the 
vote, are also cited as clear justification 
for building referendums into die 
Canadian parliamentary system. 

In addition to giving a clear mandate 
for major changes, referendums have 
the advantage, according to Boyer, of 
promoting widespread and focused 



popular debate on the issue(s) at hand, 
making voters into full participants 
rather than "what anthropologists call 
'participant observers'", (p. 3) 

While focusing on the Canadian 
context, Mr. Boyer has obviously 
undertaken extensive research on the 
use of referendums, plebiscites, and 
other forms of direct democracy 
around the world and presents this 
information in a very accessible style. 
The book includes an extensive bibliog- 
raphy, with citations ranging back into 
the nineteenth century, as well as a 
listing of all direct votes in various 
Canadian provinces. 0 

Patrick Boyer was a Progressive Conserva- 
tive member of the Canadian Parliament from 
1 984 to 1 993. He was the sponsor of 
private legislation first introduced in the 
Canadian Parliament on July 21,1 988 (Bill 
C-3 1 1 , the Canada Referendum and 
Plebiscite Act ) to enable the federal govern- 
ment to hold a national referendum. 

- J. Ray Kennedy 
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Ukranian continued from page 31 

organization's efforts to encourage 
legislation leads to more accountable 
and transparent government. A repre- 
sentative from the League of Women 
Voters (LWV) informed the delegation 
of that organization's efforts to inform 
voters of their civic obligations and 
rights in the electoral process. 

During the visit, the delegation held a 
round table on electoral reform in 
Ukraine and the prospects for a 
decisive outcome in the December 10, 
1995 repeat parliamentary elections. 
Deputy Lavrynovych explained some of 
the challenges in Ukraine's old election 
law. including the fact that it was 
designed to assist incumbent deputies 
in their own re-election bids. 

ELECTIONS OBSERVED 

On November 7. the delegation obser- 
ved elections in Virginia, beginning at 
the city level with a visit to the regis- 
trar's office of Fairfax City Registrar 
Kevin Dunn explained his role in coord- 
inating the election and escorted the 
group to the nearby polling station in 
the Fairfax City Courthouse, where they 
walked through voting procedures with 
precinct election officers and witnessed 
the special provisions for disabled voters. 

Later, the delegation visited polling 
stations in Fairfax County and in 
Arlington. The observation of uniform 
procedures at the three different polling 
stations was important to members of 
the CEC and Parliament as Ukraine 
continues to strive for greater consis- 
tency in electoral administration. 

DISENFRANCHISEMENT 
ISSUE CONSIDERED 

For their last stop, the Ukrainian 
delegation visited the Maryland State 
Board ot Flection Laws for an overview 
of electoral administration at the state 
level. CEC Chairman Yemets requested 
that the Board's Director, dene M. 
Raynor, explain Maryland's disenfran- 
chisement process for three-time 
jK-rpetrators of what are termed 
"infamous" crimes. This led to an 
overall discussion of the importance of 
cooperation between the state election 
administration and other state govern- 
mental institutions in sharing informa- 
tion to uphold the law and better serve 
the public interest. 0 

Michael Conway is Project Manager at the 
IFES/Ukrainc Office. 



Estonia continued from page 29 

for post-communist societies too long 
dependent on government promises. 
The final chapter, "Show an Affirming 
Flame," is the message most deeply 



Yet, dotted 
everywhere, 

Ironic points 
of light 

Flash out 
wherever the Just 

Exchange 

their messages.... 



relevant to the people of the former 
Soviet Union who must take to heart 
Czech writer Josef Zverina's piece "On 
Not Living in Hatred." The recent essay 
by Vaclav Havel, "Politics, Morality, and 
Civility," indicates that in addition to 
respect for the rule of law and the 
introduction of democratic institu- 
tions there is a powerful need for a 
political culture that is based on a 
strong moral sense and respect for 
one another as individuals. 

The appendix includes a few technical 
essays, including an excellent history of 
the concept of civil society by Paul 
Barry Clarke aptly titled "Citizen 
Human." While the volume is not 
intended to offer students a compre- 
hensive anthology of readings on "civil 
society," it does address gracefully the 
meaning and import of that concept in 
a post-Communist context. 

Ironic Points of Light will be available in 
both Estonian and Russian. The 
manuscript is scheduled for publication 
in 1996. 0 

Juliana Geran Pilon is Director of Programs 
for Europe and Asia at IFES. She is the 
editor of Ironic Points of Light For more 
information on this publication, contact the 
Jaan Tonisson Institute, Endla Street #4, 
Tallinn, EE0001 Estonia. 



Sustain continued from page 30 

CENTRAS will present active 
research on specific issues as both 
requested and deemed appropriate 
The program will serve as the 
foundation for an NGO Information 
Center which the Romanian Parlia- 
ment has not yet approved. In time 
however, this Information Center m! 
serve as a staging office for informa- 
tion requests, and administrative 
process assistance, as well as an 
unofficial, yet sanctioned, organiza- 
tional networking bureau. The NGO 
network developed by the IFES stall 
over the past few years will continue 
to analyze relevant parts of pending 
legislation in which comments will bt 
requested. NGOs will also be asked 
for their comments on legal and 
administrative regulations affecting 
their daily activities. These com- 
ments will be forwarded to the 
Romanian Parliament or the Execu- 
tive Branch as formal letters or 
included in a "Network" newsletter, 
depending on content and urgency 
Finally, CENTRAS will offer a "lend- 
ing-bank" that will financially assist 
fledgling NGOs during the registra- 
tion and "start-up" process. 
Currently, the United States Agencv 
for International Development 
(USAID) and IFES are negotiating an 
agreement in which IFES would 
subcontract funds to the CENTRAS. 
This center would then oversee staff 
time, office space, IFES-owned compui 
ers and office equipment/software, the 
extensive Resource Center library 
(including audio, video, and print 
materials), and cover limited adminis- 
trative costs. 

IFES will remain on site to assist for 
the upcoming local elections scheduled 
for the spring of 1996 in Romania. 
This shared financial assistance will 
greatly enhance CENTRAS' ability to 
undertake what has been described as « 
worthy, necessary, and proactive 
program and ensure the organization's 
long-term presence in Romania. 0 

Alexandru Savulescu is currently the Execute 
Director of CENTRAS and IFES Assistant 
Project Director for Romania. Scott Lansrii 
is a Program Officer for the Europe and A<u 
Division at the IFES Washington headquar 
ters and has had program oversight responsi- 
bility for the IFES Civic Education Project r 
Romania since 1993. 
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ELECTION ACTIVITY 



COUNTRY 


TYPE 


DATE : 


Albania 


Parliamentary 


Spring 1996 


Australia 


Parliamentary 


March 2, 1996 


Belize 


Municipal 


March 19% 


Benin 


Presidential 


March 3 & 17, 1996 i 


Chad 




Constitutional Referendum 
Presidential 


April 19% 
May 19% 


Cyprus 


Legislative 


May 1996 


Dominican Republic 


Presidential 


May 16, 1996 


Ecuador 


Presidential 


May 19, 1996 


Equitorial Guinea 


Presidential 


February 25. 1996 


Gambia 


Municipal 


April 1996 ; 


Germany 


State 


March 24, 19% i 


India 


Parliamentary 


March 1996 


Iran 


Legislative 


March 8. 1996 


Italy 


Parliamentary 


Spring, 1996 


Malta 


Municipal 


March 9, 1996 


Nigeria 


Municipal 


March 1996 


Romania 


Municipal 


April 21, 1996 


Sierra Leone 


Presidential 
Legislative 


February 26, 1996 
February 26. 1996 




South Africa 


Municipal 


May 29, 1996 j 


South Korea 


Parliamentary 


April 11, 1996 


Spain 


Parliamentary 


March 3, 1996 


Sudan 


Presidential 


March 1-12, 19% 


Suriname 


Presidential/Parliamentary/ 
Municipal 


March 25, 19% 


Taiwan 


Presidential 


Marcn n, two 


Western Samoa 


Parliamentary 


April 1996 


Zambia 


Municipal 


April-May 1996 


Zimbabwe 


Presidential 


March 15, 19% S 



•To obtain an unabridged list of upcoming elections, contact the F. Clifton White Resource Center to purchase the 
International Calendar of Elections 1995-2000 (1FES, 1995). 
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ELECTION RESULTS 



ALGERIA: November 16, 1995 Presidential Elections 
Registered Voters: 15,969,904 

Votes Cast: 12,087,281 [75.69% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 11,619,532 [96.13% of Votes Cast] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


Liamine Zeroual 


Independent 


7,088,616 


61.00 


Mahfoud Nahnan 


HAMAS Islamic Society Movement 


2,971,974 


25.58 


Said Saadi 


Rally for Culture and Democracy 


1.115,796 


9.60 


Noureddine Boukrouh 


Algerian Renewal Party 


443,144 




3.81 



— 1 



AUSTRIA: December 17, 1995 Parliamentary Elections 
Registered Voters: 5,768,285 

Votes Cast: 4,772,839 [82.74% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 4,663,049 [97.70% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 109,790 [2.31% of Votes Cast] 



PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Seats] 


Social Democratic Party 


1,786,960 


38.32 


71 


39.34 


Austrian People's Party 


1,319,504 


28.30 


53 


28.96 


Movement for Freedom 


1,029,550 


22.08 


40 


22.40 


Liberal Forum 


246,341 


5.28 


10 


4.92 


Greens 


213,038 


4.57 


9 


4.37 


Citizens Initiative No to the EU 


51,681 


1.11 


0 


0 


Communist Party 


13,689 


0.29 


0 


0 


Austrian Natural Law Party 






o 


o 


The Best Party 


789 




0 


0 



AZERBAIJAN: November 12, 1995 Referendum on the Constitution 
Votes Cast: 3.556,277 



Yes for the new constitution 


3,267,538 


No for the new constitution 


288,739 
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BELGIUM: May 21, 1995 Parliamentary Elections 
Registered Voters: 7, 1 99,0 1 0 

Votes Cast: 6,56 1 ,676 [91.15% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 6,07 1 ,537 [92.53% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 490,139 [ 7.47% of Votes Cast] 



PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Seats] 


CVP (Christelijk Volkspartij) 


1,042,926 


17.2 


29 


19.33 


VLD (Vlaamse Liberaal Democraten) 


798,366 


13.2 


21 


14.00 


PS (Parti Socialilste) 


720,658 


11.9 


21 


14.00 


SP (Socialistische Partij) 


762,447 


12.6 


20 


13.33 


PRL-FDF (Parti Reformateur Liberal) 


623,195 


10.3 


18 


12.00 


PSC (Parti Social Chretien) 


469.137 


7.7 


12 


8.00 


Vlaams Blok 


475,677 


7.8 


11 


7.33 


Ecolo (Walloon Green Party) 


243,293 


4.0 


6 


4.00 


VU (Volksunie) 


283,515 


4.7 


5 


3.33 


Agalev (Flemish Green Party) 


269,045 


4.4 


5 


3.33 


FN (Front National) 


138,213 


2.3 


2 


1.33 


Others 


245,065 


3.9 


0 


0 



CROATIA: October 29, 1995 Legislative Elections 
Registered Voters: 3,634,233 

Votes Cast: 2,500,000 [68.79% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 2,417,334 [96.69% of Votes Cast] 

Mull Votes: 82,666 [ 3.31% of Votes Cast] 



Proportional Voting Results for 80 of 127 Seats 



PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Proportional 
Vote Seats] 


Croatian Democratic Union 


1,093,403 


45.23 


42 


52.5 


Coalition of: 

Croatian Peasant Party, Istrian Democratic Assembly, 

Croatian National Party, 

Croatian Christian Democratic Union, 

Slavonic and Baranja's Croatian Party 


441,390 


18.26 


16 


20.0 


Croatian Social Liberal Party 


279,245 


11.55 


10 


12.5 


Social Democratic Party 


215,839 


8.93 


8 


10.0 


Croatian Party of Rights 


121,095 


5.01 


4 


5.0 
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CROATIA: October 29, 1995 Legislative Elections 
Registered Voters: 398,839 

Votes Cast: 1 09,389 [27.43% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 1 07,772 [98.52% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 1,617 [ 1.48% of Votes Cast] 



PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of 12/1 27 Seats] 


Croatian Democratic Union 


97,012 


90.02 


12 


100 



October 29, 1995 Legislative Elections 
Registered Voters: 3,515,171 

Votes Cast: 2,427,335 [69.05% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 2,352,475 [96.92% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 74,860 [ 3.08% of Votes Cast] 



Results of the Voting for 28 of 127 seats in single-member districts 



PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Single Member 
Vote Seats] 


Croatian Democratic Union 


863,694 


36.71 


21 


75.0 


Coalition Party 


1 V i 7 1 5 


7.39 


4 


14.29 


Istrian Democratic Assembly 


65,283 


2.78 


1 


3.57 


Social Democratic Party 


39,016 


1.66 


1 


3.57 


Social Liberal Party 


38,228 


1.63 


1 


3.57 



Four candidates were elected in special voting units for representation of the Hungarian, Italian, Czech, Slovak, Ruthenian, 
Ukrainian, German, and Austrian Minorities; three candidates were elected in special voting units for representation of the 
Serbian minority. 



GEORGIA: November 12, 1995 Presidential Elections 
Registered Voters: 3.184,000 

Votes Cast: 1,490,957 [46.83% of Reg. Voters] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Votes] 


Eduard Shevardnadze 


Union of Citizens of Georgia 


1,115,937 


74.85 


Jumber Patiashvili 


United Communist Party/Social-Democrats 


251,000 


16.83 


Akaki Bakradze 


llya Chavchavadze Society 


19,338 


1.30 


Panteleimon Giorgadze 


United Communist Party 


7,940 


0.53 


Rank's Gharibashvili 


Democratic Party 


7,370 


0.49 


Roin Liparteliani 


Farmers Union 


5,570 


0.37 



I'age 42 
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GUATEMALA: November 12, 1995 Legislative and Presidential Elections 
Registered Voters: 3,711 ,589 

Votes Cast: 1 ,737,033 [46.80% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 1 ,548.864 [89. 1 7% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 1 1 1 ,074 [ 6.39% of Votes Cast] 



The top two candidates, Alvaro Arzu (PAN candidate) and Alfanso Portillo (FRG candidate), contested the Presidency in second- 
round runoff elections on January 7, 1996. 



PARTY 


VOTES 


& [of Valid Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Seats] 


Partido de Avanzada Nacional (PAN) 


565,393 


36.50 


43 


53.75 


Frente Republicano Guatemalteco (FRG) 


341,364 


22.04 


21 


26.25 


Union del Centro Nacional Democracia 
Cristiana Partido Social Democrata 


200,393 


12.94 


7 


8.75 


Frente Democratico Nueva Guatemala 
(FDNG) 


1 19,305 


7.70 


6 


7.5 


Partido Libertador Progresita (PLP) 


80.761 


5.21 






Union Democratica (UD) 


56,191 


3.63 


2 


2.5 


Moviemiento de Liberacion Nacional 
(MLN) 


35,675 


2.30 


1 


1.25 



January 7, 1996 Second Round Presidential Elections 
Registered Voters: 3,711,589 

Votes Cast: 1 ,369.828 [36.9 1 % of Registered Voters] 

Valid Votes: 1,310,758 [95.69% of Votes Casat] 

Null Votes: 52,647 [3.84% of Votes Cast] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


Alvaro Arzu Irigoyen 


Partido de Avanzada Nacional (PAN) 


671,354 


51.22 


Alfonso Portillo 


Frente Republicano Guatemalteco (FRG) 


639,404 


48.78 



HAITI: December 17, 1995 Presidential Election 
Votes Cast: 994.599 

Valid Votes: 862,7 1 5 [86.74% of Votes Cast] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


Rene Preval 


Lava las 


818,014 


94.82 


Leon Jeune 


Independent 


23,188 


2.69 


Victor Benoit 


National Congress of Democratic Movements 


21,513 


2.50 
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KYRGYZSTAN: December 24, 1995 Presidential Elections 
Registered Voters: 2,254,348 

Votes Cast: 1 ,943,077 [86. 1 9% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 1 ,920,223 [98.82% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 22,854 [1.1 8% of Votes Cast] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Votes] 


Askar Akav 


Independent 


1,391,114 


72.45 


Absambat Masaliev 


Communist Party 


474,547 


24.71 


Medetken Sherimukulov 


Independent 


33,499 


1.74 



POLAND: November 5, 1995 First Round Presidential Elections 
Registered Voters: 28,136,332 

Votes Cast: 18,203,218 [64.70% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 17,872,350 [98.18% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 330,868 [ 1 .82% of Votes Cast] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Vote] 


Alekasnder Kwasniewski 


Polish Democratic Left Alliance Party 


6,275,670 


35.1 1 


Lech Walesa 


Solidarity 


5,917,328 


33.11 


Jacek Kuron 


Freedom Union 


1 ,646,946 


9.22 


Jan Olszewski 


Freedom Union 


1,225,453 


6.86 


Waldemar Pawlak 


Polish Peasants Party 


770,419 


4.31 


Tadeusz Zielinski 


Independent 


631,432 


3.53 


Hanna Gronkiewicz- Waltz 


(Polish National Bank President) 


492,628 


2.76 


Janusz Korwin-Mikke 


Union of Real Politics 


428,969 


2.40 



POLAND: November 19, 
Registered Voters: 
Votes Cast: 
Valid Votes: 
Null Votes: 



1995 Second Round Presidential Election 
28,062,205 

19,146,496 [68.23% of Reg. Voters] 
1 8,762,6 1 5 [98.00% of Votes Cast] 
383,881 [ 2.00% of Votes Cast] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Vote] 


Alekasnder Kwasniewski 


Polish Democratic Left Alliance 


9,704,439 


51.72 


Lech Walesa 


Solidarity 


9,058,176 


48.28 
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RUSSIA: December 17, 1995 Parliamentary Election 
Registered Voters: 107,496,558 
Votes Cast: 69,204,819 
Valid Votes: 67,884.200 
Null Votes: 1,320,619 

Half of the 450 seats are filled by direct elections in constituencies while the remaining 225 are filled from party lists according to 



PARTY 


Party List Votes 


Party List Seats 


District Seats 


Total Seats 


Communist Party 


15,432,963 


99 


58 


157 


Liberal Democratic Party 


7,737,431 


50 


1 


51 


Our Home is Russia 


7,009,291 


45 


10 


55 


Yabloko 


4,767,384 


31 


14 


45 


Women of Russia 


3,188,813 


0 


3 


3 


Working Russia 


3,137,406 


0 


1 


1 


Congress of Russian Communities 


2,980,137 


0 


5 


5 


Party of Self Government of Workers 


2,756,953 


0 


1 


1 


Democratic Choice of Russia 


2,647.084 


0 


9 


9 


Agrarian Party 


2,613,127 


0 


20 


20 


Power to the People 


1,112,873 


0 


9 


9 


Other Parties 


12,555,586 


0 


94 


94 


For further information on the Russian election results contact the IFES Resource Center, 


Monday-Friday, 9-5 (EST). 
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Russian civic education poster from 1995 
Parliamentary election 
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Russian election law poster from 1995 
Parliamentary election 
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SOUTH AFRICA: November I, 1995 Local Elections 



Voting Age Population: 
Registered Voters: 
Votes Cast: 
Valid Votes: 
Null Votes: 



16,258,943 

12,680,101 [77.99% of VAP] 
5,301,354 [41.81% of Reg. Voters] 
5,255,224 [99.13% of Votes Cast] 
46,130 [ 0.87% of Votes Cast] 



♦Partial elections remain to be held in the following provinces: Eastern Cape, Gauteng, Mpumalanga, Northern Province, North 
West, Kwa-Zulu Natal, and Wastern Cape. 



PARTY 


VOTES 


& [of Valid Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Elected Seats] 


African National Congress 


3,518,496 


66.95 


4,257 


76.66 


National Party 


859,973 


16.36 


1,032 


18.58 


Freedom Front 


213,459 


4.06 


131 


2.36 


Democratic Party 


166,803 


3.17 


49 


0.88 


Conservative Party 


60,979 


1.16 


48 


0.86 


Pan Africanist Congress 


75,264 


1.43 


24 


0.43 


Inkatha Freedom Party 


37,805 


0.72 


10 


0.18 


African Christian Democratic Party 


31,370 


0.60 


2 


0.04 



TANZANIA: October 29, 1995 Presidential Election 
Registered Voters: 8,929,969 

Votes Cast: 6,846,68 1 [76.67% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 6,5 1 2,745 [95. 1 2% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 333.936 [ 4 .88% of Votes Cast] 



CANDIDATE 


PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


Benjamin William Mkapa 


Revolutionary Party of Tanzania 


4,026,422 


61 82 


Augustino Lyatonga Mrema 


National Committee for Constitutional 
Reform 


1,808,616 


27.77 


Ibrahim Haruna Lipumba 


Civic United Front 


418,973 


6.43 


John Momose Cheyo 


United Democratic Party 


258,734 


3.97 



0 
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Ballot from 1995 Parliamentary election, Temeke 

Region, Tanzania 
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TANZANIA: October 29, 1995 Parliamentary Elections 
Registered Voters: 8,928,8 1 6 

Votes Cast: 6,831,578 [76.51% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 6,440,9 1 4 [94.28% of Votes Cast] 

Null Votes: 376,83 1 [ 5.52% of Votes Cast] 



**The electoral system is a single member system with constituencies of different sizes. The votes column represents the 
:ountry-wide number of votes each party received in all constituencies. The total number of votes to win a seat varies from 
district to district, therefore the number of seats does not reflected directly by the number of votes received by each party. 



PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Valid Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Seats] 


Revolutionary Party of Tanzania 


3,814,125 


59.22 


186 


80.17 


Civic United Front 


323,432 


5.02 


24 


10.34 


National Committee for 
Constitutional Reform 


1.406,343 


21.83 


16 


6.90 


Chadema 


396,825 


6.16 


3 


1.29 


United Democratic Party 


213,481 


3.31 


3 


1.29 



TURKEY: December 24, 1995 Parliamentary Elections 
Registered Voters: 34, 1 55,98 1 

Votes Cast: 29,101,469 [85.20% of Reg. Voters] 

Valid Votes: 28, 1 26.993 [96.65% of Votes Cast] 

Mull Votes: 974,476 [ 3.35% of Votes Cast] 



PARTY 


VOTES 


% [of Votes] 


SEATS 


% [of Seats] 


Welfare Party 


5,985,322 


21.32 


158 


28.73 


Motherland Party 


5,517.816 


19.66 


132 


24.00 


True Path Party 


5,388.980 


19.20 


135 


24.55 


Democratic Left Party 


4.113,493 


14.65 


75 


13.64 


Republican People's Party 


3,006,444 


10.71 


50 


9.10 


Nationalist Action Party 


2.296.520 


8.18 


0 


0 


People's Democracy Party 


1.170,699 


4.17 


0 


0 


New Democracy Movement 


134,260 


0.48 


0 


0 


Nation Party 


126,681 


0.45 


0 


0 


Rebirth Party 


96,158 


0.34 


0 


0 


Labor Party 


62,064 


0.22 


0 


0 


New Party 


37,783 


0.13 


0 


0 


Independents 


134,829 


0.48 


0 


0 
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IFES Publications 



Recent IFES Releases 



International Calendar of Elections, 
1995-2000 by Susanna DcBusk and 
Abbey Weinstein. © 1995 ($8.00) 

Elections Law Compendium of Central 
and Eastern Europe. Available in 
English, Ukrainian, and Russian. 
© 1995 ($20.00) 

Uganda: A Pre- Election Assessment 
Report by Laurie Cooper, Jerry Henderson. 
© January 1996 ($7.30) 

Pre-Election Technical Assessment: 
Chad by Adamou Kombo. O December 
1995 ($20.50) 

Overview: National Surveys of 
Kazakstan and Kyrgyzstan by 

Steven Wagner, Chris Siddall and 
Gwcnn Hofmann. C November 1995 

($9.80) 



A Pre-Elections Assessment Report: 
Sierra Leone by Denise Dauphinais and 
Robert Wilcox © November 1995 ($3.70) 

Russia National Survey Regional 
Profiles by Gary Ferguson. © October 
1995 ($16.50) 

Pre-Election Technical Assessment 
Project: Romania by Charles Lasham and 
Paul DcGregorio. © September 1995 

($9.20) 

An Assessment of Progress Toward Local 
and National Elections: Cambodia by 

Paul DcGregorio. © August 1995 ($11.60) 

Technical Assessment of Philippines 
Electoral System by Gilbert Sheinbaum, 
Emmett Frcmaux and Deborah Sciler. © 
August 1995 ($9.60) 

Technical Assistance Project: Ethiopia 

by Laurie Cooper. C )uly 1995 ($17.60) 




Russia National Survey by Gary Fergus** 
Richard Racquet and the Institute for 
Comparative Social Research. © July 1995 
($23.90) 

Pre-Election Technical Assessment: 
l\iraguay fry G. PerclU, MM. Villa vrces inJ 
D. Cepeda. © June 1995 ($19.60) 

Malawi, Strengthening Democratic 
Institutions: A Final Activity Report by 

Laurie Cooper. S May 1995 ($15.40) 

Technical Election Assessment: 
Kyrgyzstan by Gwenn Hofmann, Greg 
Koldvs. Daniel Blcssington, Bamabus 
Johnson II. Henry \alentino. © Mav l* 3 ? 
($7.80) 

April 1995 Election Assessment (Peru) 
Compiled bv Rodrigo Villarreal © May 1°° 

($7.80) 



To order: Fonvard your request to "IFES Publications." 1101 15th Street N.W.. Third Floor. Washington. DC 20005 
Phone: (202)828-8507, Fax: (202)452-OK(>4. E-mail: rcsourcc_ccntcrrtifcs.org. 
IFES will forward an invoice Prices do not include shipping. 
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